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Excelling in Every Point 


A large mill recently determined to increase its facilities for conveying 
raw material from its shipping platform to the third floor. 


Systems of every sort—electric cranes, traveling belts, etc.—were care- ) 
fully considered. Initial costs, operating expenses, capacity and durability 
were all studied and placed side by side. 


Point by point, the merits of each system were weighed against the | 
others— 


The final choice was an 


Otis Inclined Elevator 


selected because of its lower installation cost—its tremendous capacity—its 
simplicity of construction and operation—its moderate operating and main- 
tenance expenditure. 

\With reference to your own traffic handling problem remember this— 
OUR CATALOG, brim full of suggestions for increasing the facilities of 
handling raw material and finished products in the factory, and OUR 
PERSONAL SERVICE in studying the plant with an eye to possible 
improvements, led to the installation of our Inclined Elevator in the mill 
mentioned. Both are yours if you say so. No charge. 

Because your present system seems enough is no reason why it cannot 
be a good deal better. 


Write for our catalog and full information toda 
] / 


Otis Elevator Company 


Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 
| 600 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIGEST OF DECISIONS 
Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 


Mr. A. C. Slaughter, Traffic Manager, the Lagomarcino-Grupe Company. (perishable produce), Davenport, iowa, writes: “! 
do not think, in my opinion, that any traffic manager should be without this work.” 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of tl.» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 

Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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Philadelphia-New Orleans Transportation Co. 


BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA —CHARLESTON —NEW ORLEANS 


New 4,000-Ton Freight Steamers “A. A. Raven,” ‘Ruby,’ “Robert M. Thompson” 


Every Ten Days Low Insurance Rates 


Regular freight service between points in Seaboard Territory, via Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, Bayou Sara, Monroe, Shreveport, Lake Charles, Meridian, Natchez and 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Kansas as shown in published tariffs. 


CONNECTIONS. 
At PHILADELPHIA—With Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry., Baltimore & Philadelphia Steamboat Co. and Trenton Transportation Co. 
At NEW ORLEANS—With Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co., Frisco Lines, New Orleans & Northeastern R. R., New Orleans Great Northern R. R. and 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 
AT CHARLESTON—With Southern Railway Co. 


. H. E. JONES, Vice-President, JAMES W. ELWELL @ CO., Mana 
Pier 19, North Delaware ‘Avenue, Philadeiphia, Pa. 17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 


. L. LANE, “are Freight Agen 
19, N. Gatos’ Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | W- G. ae ie ss Freight Agent, 
ee KNIGHT. “aonere Agen 7 East Baltimore Street, ‘Baltimore, Md. 
W. SMITH, aGired Street Landing, New Orleans, La. Cc. H. antetiinin General Eastern Agent 
oF oot of Cone Street, Charleston, S. C. 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. H. JACKSON, a: s- | J. J. KLINE, Traveling Freight Agen 
Dark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 206 Milam Ma Shreveport, La. 


— ABITA SPRINGS COVINGTON MANDEVILLE |— 


ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN R p 


NEW “OZONE ROUTE” 
SUPERIOR FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS, La., and JACKSON, Miss. 


CONNECTING WITH RAIL AND WATER ROUTES TO THE 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH ano WEST ano FOREIGN 
PORTS vu NEW ORLEANS, “Satya canal” 
MODERN EQUIPMENT, SAFETY AND COMFORT, EXCELLENT CAFE-PARLOR CARS 


“SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO IMPORT AND EXPORT TRAFFIC” 


THE ONLY RAILROAD TO THE FAMOUS ST. TAMMANY HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT 
FOR TARIFFS, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, SCHEDULES, ETC., WRITE TO 


M. J. McMAHON, Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. G. B. AUBURTIN, Asst. Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 
905 WHITNEY CENTRAL BLDG., New Orleans, La. 
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PROUTY ON VALUATION. 
Since the announcement in The Traffic World of 
the effect that 
Prouty will address the annual meeting of the 


December 13, to Commissioner 


Dartmouth Alumni Association of Chicago on the 
physical valuation of railways, it is of interest to 
iote that a considerable number of engineers of 
railways and other public utilities have expressed 
1 desire to be given opportunity to hear Judge 
Prouty’s exposition of the matter. -Arrangements 
ire being made to extend the invitation list con- 
siderably outside the alumni body and assurance is 
given that many of those desiring to hear this ad- 
dress will be given the opportunity. In any case, 
however, the expression of the desire shows the 
lively interest prevailing in the subject. 


UNIFORMITY IN EXPRESS SHIPPING. 

The State Railway Commissioners have tackled 
the problem of intrastate express rates in a spirit 
that deserves the highest praise. In a single ses- 
sion, by vigorous work, their committee, appointed 
inder the the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners, got to the fundamentals 
t the question and made a practical beginning on 
plan which, if carried out, will insure a reasonably 


resolution of 


iiform basis of rates, regulations and practices. 
l.very shipper who considers the general situation 
broadly will be inclined to do as was done by the 


ippers who were consulted in special conferences 
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by some of the state commissioners before they 
that is, 
It seems to be good 


attended the meeting; urge in strongest 
terms a general uniform plan. 
business to get the broad plan through, and take 
care of special, inconsistent local conditions by 
proper exceptions. The uniformity will save the 
shippers clerical expense, be a constructive aid to 
better service and the reduction of errors, and make 
for easier selling and better relations between buy- 
ers and sellers. 


CONTROL OF WIRE LINES. 


Those directly interested in Postmaster-General 
Burleson’s proposal that the government shall take 


over the telegraph and telephone lines, and Repre- 
sentative Lewis’ bill providing a way whereby the 
government may take over the telephone lines and 
use them for both telephone and telegraph pur- 
poses, have been forced against the fact that, 
whether they like it or not, they have been put 
into politics. They must give consideration to po- 
litical conditions in every estimate they propose for 
their own guidance. 

For instance, they must first decide whether they 
will undertake to oppose the Lewis bill. If they 
decide to do that, then will arise the question as to 
which group or groups in the House or the Senate, 
or both, they will select to make the fight for them. 
Another question to be decided by them is as to 
whether they, in the event they decide to oppose, 
will confine their efforts to one party or spread 
them out over all parties. 

It can give no offense to say that until this Con- 
gress, the Senate has always been the body that 
made haste slowly and acted as a check upon the 
optimistic procedure of the House. But the present 
Senate, in dealing with the tariff question, broke 
the rule of long standing by being more optimistic 
than the House. It acted upon the theory that it 
could afford to make more and greater changes in 
the customs rates than the House. 

That fact must be taken into consideration by 
those whose money is invested in telephone and 
telegraph properties. They may despise politics, 
using that term in the ordinary sense, but they can- 
not ignore the fact that if they wish to conserve 
their interests they must give some thought to the 
subject. They must reach a conclusion, before they 
can do anything, as to whether they can trust the 
men who have the power to conserve or destroy 
their investments to do justice, if they decide that 
the government shall acquire their property. The 
Lewis bill provides that the Interstate Commerce 


Commission shall make the appraisement at which 
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the property of the telephone companies may be 
taken over. 

Those who know the work of the Commission 
know that on its face that is a fair proposition, but 
even a small analysis shows that unless the Com- 
mission is empowered to consider the interests of 
the Western Union and the Postal telegraph com- 
panies, such an appraisement, while fair to the tele- 
phone companies, may, in its substance, be most 
unfair to the telegraph companies. 

As written, the Lewis bill seems to provide a 
method whereby the property of the telephone com- 
panies shall be acquired and used so as utterly to 
destroy the investment of those who have money in 
telegraph company shares; that is, that the govern- 
ment take over the telephone lines and use them to 
compete with the telegraph companies in the tele- 
graph business. The long-distance telephone lines 
are now used for. telegraph service, but the Postal 
has no connection with the American Telephone & 
Western 
Union, so that if the acquisition of the property of 


Telegraph Company, which owns the 


the so-called telephone trust carried with it the 
Western Union, those whose money is invested in 
the Postal would be placed in extra jeopardy. Of 
course, it is to be presumed that if the wires of the 
Western were taken over as part of the property 
to be acquired in the absorption of the telephone 
“monopoly,” as it is called, Congress would provide 
also for the absorption of the Postal and the smaller 
telegraph companies, but the bill does not now 
stand so as to provide for anything other than the 
acquisition of the telephone system and its use for 
telegraph and telephone purposes. That is why 
stockholders in wire companies must go into poll- 
tics. 


STANDARD CLAIM FORMS. 


Elsewhere in this issue appears an announcement con- 
cerning standard freight claim forms as approved by the 
Freight Claim Association, National Industrial Traffic 
League, National Association of Railway Commissioners 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is believed 
that the use of these forms will greatly facilitate the han- 
dling of claims, and they are to be distributed by The 
Traffic Service Bureau. In a letter by Commissioner Har- 
lan to the president of the Freight Claim Association it is 
stated “that, in conference on December 2, the Com- 
mission approved the standard forms for use by shippers 
in presenting claims against carriers, and recommended 
their general adoption and use by all carriers and shippers. 
The Commission does not undertake to prescribe these 
forms or order their adoption, as the situation makes no 
demand for a positive direction. It is the view: of the 
Commission, however, that the general ‘use of the forms 
would do much to enable the carriers to properly and 
promptly investigate and settle claims, thereby resulting 
in better service to the public.” 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 





The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 


lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


THOMAS L. WOLF. 


Thomas L. Wolf, rate clerk for the Illinois Railroad 


and Warehouse Commission, was born April 7, 1862, at 
New Albany, Ind. In 1879 he was graduated from hig! 
school at New Albany; then entered service as clerk or 





THOMAS L. WOLF, 
Rate Clerk, Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commission. 


Ohio River steamboats, serving principally with the Lou 
isville & Henderson Packet Co. Leaving the river 11 
1881, to accept position in general freight office, Loui 
ville, New Albany & Chicago Railway, he occupied va! 
ous desks in that department until 1887, when he wa 
appointed traveling freight agent of same road in te 
ritory north and west of Chicago. He left in 1892 t 
accept position as traffic manager, Washburn & Moe! 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant at Waukegan, Ill. In 1899, o 
merger of that company with American Steel & Wir 
Co., he was connected with sales department of latter 
company until 1902. In 1903 he accepted position 
charge of operation and traffic of St. Louis, El Reno « 
Western Railway at Guthrie, Okla., and on sale of tha 
line to the Ft. Smith & Western Railway returned t 
Chicago, where, in 1907, he made connection with th 
Illinois Tunnel Co. on special and traffic work. In 190 
he accepted position as rate clerk for the board < 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of Illinois, whic! 
position he is filling at present time. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 





Radical Recommendations.—Ameri- 
cans are a long-suffering people and 
Solomon is truly called the wise man 
of all time, else how could he have 
summed up everything so well as 
when he said that of the making of 
books there is no end. One cannot 
think of the recommendations that 
have been thrown at the heads of the 
American people this week without 
thinking of both their patience and 
the wisdom of Solomon. Every recommendation made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is covered, the post- 
master-general, by Representative Stevens of New Hamp- 
shire and Representative Lewis of Maryland, so far as 
the width of the questions propounded is concerned. 

The Commission proposes plenary control over the 
physical operation of the railroads, and Mr. Stevens intro- 
duces a bill along that line. Mr. Burleson recommends 
government ownership of the telegraph and telephone 
lines, whereupon Mr. Lewis, who has been working hand 
in glove. with Mr. Burleson, introduces a bill to have the 
government take over the telephone lines, by means of 
} per cent bonds running for forty years and using them 
to break the telegraph companies, the lines of which he 
does not propose to take over. 

In effect, Mr. Burleson recommends that the express 
companies be destroyed, without pay to those who have 
money invested in them, because he says undoubtedly 
the people will ask for the extension of the parcels post 
service. He holds that to be a good business for the gov- 
ernment to be in, because, on the experiment thus far 
made, it has more than paid the out-of-pocket cost. 
Nothing is charged to it as its allocated share of main- 
taining the buildings in which the business is transacted. 
Anybody could show a profit on an operation of that kind. 
It is possible to figure a profit on the business simply 
because it has no rent to pay. It is not charged with 
anything other than the cost of the extra wagons and 
extra clerks to handle the extra business. The railroads 
have not been paid for the extra services they have per- 
formed, nor has the treasury been reimbursed for the 
extra cost of auditing accounts. Anybody could show a 
profit on operations of that kind. 








The Commission and Parcel Post.—The Commission 
takes a logical view of its connection with the parcel 
post questions Congress requires the postmaster-general 
to send to it. It wants to be discharged from any re- 
sponsibility in connection with that service or it wants 
Congress to prescribe the standards by which it is to 
judge the changes the postmaster-general desires to make 
in rates. It asks for this change because its members 
realize that soon they will have to decide whether they 
will consent to the postmaster-general wiping out the 
express companies by means of reductions in rates which 
the express companies cannot possibly meet, seeing that 
they must pay the railroad companies full price for the 
service rendered. The government, apparently, is under 
no such obligations, except as to freight. The Commis- 
sion frankly ruled, in the complaints of the United States 
against the Union Pacific and others, that, as a shipper, 
the government is no better than any other. Therefore 
the application for through routes, which, if made, would 
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have been in violation of section 15, was dismissed. Inas- 
much as it is a “negative order,” the government has 
no way of testing whether the Commission took the right 
view of its duties under the Act to regulate commerce. 
In this instance the powerful government is no better 
than dissatisfied shippers who would like to have a judicial 
decision as to whether the Commission, in dismissing 
their complaints, obeyed the Act to regulate commerce. 


Ownership or Regulation.—It does not require power- 
ful glasses to perceive that there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between the recommendations of Postmaster- 
General Burleson and those of the Commission. Burleson 
takes a long step toward recommending government own- 
ership, while the recommendations of the Commission all 
look toward the logical development of government regu- 
lation. The Commission asks merely logical extensions 
of the policy entered upon by this government twenty-six 
years ago. 

Every argument for the parcel post and for govern 
ment ownership of the lines of communication can be 
used for government ownership of railroads. If there 
is to be government ownership, then none of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission need be regarded at all. 
There are, of course, those who have contended for years 
that government regulation of privately owned common 
carriers tends toward government ownership. Such men 
will take note of the fact that the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership are now coming to suggest that the gov- 
ernment can own and operate railroads at less expense 
than private capital. It is a fact that government owner- 
ship advocates have been saying that and point to the 
New Haven, and divers other roads as shining examples 
of what a fizzle private ownership has made of such 
properties, 

But there is an answer to that right in the experience 
of New York in the reconstruction of the Erie Canal, 
which was to have been accomplished by the expenditure 
of $101,000,000. Now it is estimated that it will take 
$45,000,000 more to complete the work, and when it is 
done, it will be like nearly every big railroad terminal— 
too small to accommodate the business for which it was 
constructed. 

What’s the answer? Why, that under like circum- 
stances and conditions there is no difference between 
human being. Optimists underestimate the cost of re- 
building a railroad and optimists underestimate the cost of 
reconstructing a canal, and optimists are the ones who 
bring about the determination to rebuild railroads and 
rebuild canals. There is about the same amount of graft 
in all big operations, so that in the final analysis the 
underestimates of the optimists in railroad construction 
and reconstruction balance the optimists in the construc- 
tion and reconstruction of canals and waterways. 

A. E. H. 

6226. D. H. Hall Lumber Co. vs. St. Louis & San 
Francisco et al. 

5278. Sub. No. 1. 
& Western. 

5191. Anderson-Tully Co. et al. vs. Morgan’s Louisi- 
ana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

5722. D. E. Stephan vs. C. & P. Tel. Co. Defendant 
stands ready to accord the same service at the same 
rates to any other person similarly situated, thereby 
satisfying the complaint. 


Geo. E. Warren Co. vs. Norfolk 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


NO PREFERENCE SHOWN 


CASE NO. 5530 (28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 518) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA VS. UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

(SUB-NO. 1). SAME VS. SAME. 


Aug. 31, 1913. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. 

On complaint of the United States government that the failure 
and refusal of defendants to establish through routes and 
joint rates between Chicago, Ill., and other points and Ore- 
gon Short Line R. R. stations via the Northern Pacific Ry. 
and via the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. subjects 
those carriers to undue prejudice and disadvantage, deprives 
the government of the full benefit of land-grant deductions 
reserved to it by statute, and defeats the spirit and purpose 
of the so-called public highways acts Held, That the alle- 


NO. 


5530 


Submitted 


gations of undue prejudice and disadvantage are not sus- 
tained, that existing through routes via the Union Pacifi 
R. R. are not shown to be unreasonably long, inadequate 


or unsatisfactory; that the Union 
Line railroads are operated jointly and under a common 
management or control, and no facts are shown which 
overcome the clear intent of Section 15 of the act: that the 
Commission is not empowered to require carriers to grant 
to the United States free transportation or other rates or 
concessions than those afforded the general public, and is 
not deprived of jurisdiction to consider the merits of a con- 
troversy by absence of affirmative showing of the right 
of the officer presenting the complaint to do so in the name 
of the United States. Complaint dismissed 


Pacific and Oregon Short 


W. T. Thompson and H. B. Cox for complainant. 


H. A. Seandrett for Union Pacific Railroad Co. and 


Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


CLARK, Chairman: 

In No. 5530 complainant seeks an order requiring de- 
fendants to establish through routes and joint rates be- 
tween Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Superior, 
Wis., St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., and points taking the 
Short Line Rail- 
road, applicable via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
and the Northern Pacific Railway through Butte, Mont. 

In No. 5530 (Sub-No. 1) the prayer is for the estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint rates between Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Quincy, IIl., Clinton and Burlington, 
la., St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison 
and Leavenworth, Kan., and points taking the same rates, 
and stations on the Oregon Short Line Railroad via 
Atchison, Kan., and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, in connection with the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad at Pueblo or Denver, Colo., and the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad at Salt Lake City or Ogden, Utah. 

Between all of the points referred to and Oregon 
Short Line stations there are now in effect through routes 
and joint rates applicable via Union Pacific Railroad east- 
ern terminals, viz.: 


same rates and stations on the Oregon 


(1) Council Bluffs, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Leavenworth, 
Kan., Omaha, Fremont or Norfolk, Neb.; or— 
(2) Kansas City or St. Joseph, Mo., St. Joseph & Grand 
Island Ry., Grand Island, Neb., and Union Pacific R. R.;: or— 
(3) St. Louis & San Francisco R. R., Ellsworth, Kan., and 
Union Pacific R. R. 


It is not contended that these through routes are in 
anywise inferior or unreasonably long or that the service 
is unsatisfactory, the joint routes 
rates which 
excessive or wun 
that the fail 
ure and refusal of defendants to establish and maintain 
through routes and joint via the Northern Pacific 
Railway and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway sub 
jects those carriers to undue prejudice and disadvantage, 
contrary to the provisions of section 3 of the act, gives 
to the Union Pacific a monopoly of the freight traffic from 


nor is it alleged that 


via such routes or the combination now 


obtain via the 
The 


proposed routes are 


reasonable. sole contentions are 


rates 


the points named to Oregon Short Line stations, deprives 
the United States of the benefit of land grant deductions 
reserved to it by statute on property transported for it 
over portions of the lines of the Northern Pacific and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railways, and defeats the 
spirit and purpose of the so-called public highways acts. 

In its answer the Northern Pacific Railway specifically 
that the present situation results in any undue 
prejudice or disadvantage to it, and there is no testimony 


denies 


showing that defendants otherwise make or give any un- 
unreasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, company, firm, corporation or locality, 
or to any particular description of traffic. The sole issue 
is that arising under section 15 of the act which author- 
izes the Commission within certain limits to establish 
through routes and maximum joint rates. 


due or 


The position of complainant as stated in its brief is: 


In making this petition for the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates, the complainant asks only that the same 
be established for shipment of freight by the United States, and 
does not contend for the establishment of the said routes and 
rates for the general public, leaving the question as to whether 
such routes and rates, if established, would be available to the 
general public to the Commission, the complainant having no 
interest therein. 


The complainant in this case, therefore, on account of its 
sovereignty and on account of public policy is not to be placed 
on a plane with the ordinary shipper in the consideration of thé 
issues involved herein, and we maintain that the Commissior 
can find ample ground on which to base a favorable decision 
on complainant’s petition in the fact that the Congress has seen 
proper to reserve to the United States certain rights and benefits 
in connection with the transportation of its freight over land- 
grant railroads, and that such statutes should, for reasons of 
public policy, be given the fullest force and effect. 

The fact that this proceeding was instituted by the 
auditor for the Interior Department, and that it does not 
appear that any executive or superior officer or lawfully 
empowered department of the government authorized such 
action to be taken in the name of the United States pre- 
sents in the view of defendants reason for dismissal. 
Counsel for petitioner states, however, that while the 
officer signing the petition could not institute a suit in a 
United States court without authority from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, such authority is not a prerequisite in 


proceedings before this Commission. The provisions of 


the act with respect to those who may apply to the Com- 
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mission concerning things done or omitted to be done 
by common carriers subject thereto are broad. Primarily 
our authority is over the subject matter of a complaint 
and the parties complained of. In this instance the proper 
parties defendant are before us, full hearing has been 
had, and the material facts have been presented, and 
we are not deprived of jurisdiction to consider the merits 
of the controversy merely because delegation to the offi- 
cers presenting the complaint of the right to do so in 
the name of the United States is not affirmatively shown. 

It should be understood that while the Union Pacific 
Railroad, Northern Pacific Railway and Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, respectively, are the longest and 
most important lines in the routes discussed, numerous 
carriers operate varying routes between the points of 
origin named and the termini of these three leading lines. 
As to the main issues, designation of these carriers is 
not essential, and the leading lines and their connections 
will hereinafter be referred to as Union Pacific routes, 
Northern Pacific routes and Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe routes. 

Certain of the roads from Chicago and other points 
to Council Bluffs, Omaha and other eastern termini of the 
Union Pacific Railroad are land-grant roads, the net rates 
of which are equalized by the other carriers between 
these points. The Union Pacific is not a land-grant de- 
duction road, hence the through rates via the existing 
Union Pacific routes are subject to land-grant deductions 
only as to the proportions accruing to the routes east of 
the Union Pacific termini. The Northern Pacific main line 
westward to Logan, Mont., is subject to land-grant de- 
ductions, as is also the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
line from Atchison, Kan., to the Kansas-Colorado state 
line. The present through rates in connection with these 
roads are combination rates, which are materially higher 
than the joint rates via the Union Pacific routes. The 
United States has the right to route its shipments via 
these roads if it so desires, and inasmuch as the local 
rates in the aggregate are higher than the proposed joint 
rates, the government’s land-grant proportions of the 
present rates are higher. In many cases the land-grant 
deductions result in lower net charges on traffic routed 
via the Northern Pacific and Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at the present rates than the joint rates paid by other 
shippers on traffic moving via the Union Pacific through 
routes. 


As has been said, complainant has no fault to find 
with the present joint rates via the Union Pacific routes, 
and in seeking the establishment of joint rates less than 
the existing through rates via the other routes does not 
allege or attempt to prove that the latter are unreason- 
able. It suggests no other advantages to be derived from 
and has no other reason for demanding the additional 
routes and lower joint rates than the resultant greater 
land-grant deductions and lower net charges to the gov- 
ernment. We deem it unnecessary, therefore, to enter 
into detail with respect to the measure of any of the 
present rates. 

The actual point of interchange between the. North- 
ern Pacific and the Oregon Short Line is Silver Bow, 
Mont., a station about 7 miles west of Butte. From Du- 
luth, Minn., the distance, via the Northern Pacific through 
Silver Bow or Butte, to Pocatello, Idaho, a representative 
Oregon Short Line point, is approximately 127 miles less 
than via the present Union Pacific route. From St. Paul 
via the Northern Pacific, Butte and the Oregon Short 
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Line, the distance is 1,390 miles, while the shortest pres- 
ent through route via the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway, Norfolk, Neb., Union Pacific and Ore- 
gon Short Line, is 1,373 miles, or a difference of 17 miles 
in favor of the present route. From all other given 
points to Pocatello, the Union Pacific routes are shorter 
than the proposed Northern Pacific routes, the difference 
varying from 243 miles to approximately 700 miles. 

In comparison with the proposed routes in connection 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the distances 
via existing Union Pacific routes are less in every in- 
stance, the diffeernces ranging from 113 miles in the 
case of Kansas City to 299 miles in the case of Chicago. 
The mileages for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe routes 
are figured via the Union Pacific from Colorado com- 
mon points to junctions with the Oregon Short Line. 
Via the Denver & Rio Grande, the route suggested by 
petitioner, to Ogden or Salt Lake City, Utah, thence the 
Oregon Short Line, the mileages would be greater and the 
spread in favor of the present routes consequently wider. 

It was stated that, at the time of the hearing, the 
Union Pacific was about ready to throw open a newly 
constructed line or cut-off by means of which the distance 
between Kansas City, Mo., and Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
points west thereof, would be shortened approximately 
100 miles, thus giving to the Union Pacific routes this 
added advantage of mileage. Distance is an important 
element in determining whether routings are or would 
be satisfactory, and in these proceedings this element 
weighs against the establishment of the proposed routes. 

During the year 1912 the several branches or bureaus 
of the Interior Department, exclusive of the Reclamation 
Service, gave to the Union Pacific shipments from all 
points destined to Oregon Short Line stations, which 
aggregated in weight 166,543 pounds. The total charges 
thereon were $2,852.87, of which $903.57 accrued to the 
Oregon Short Line. For the same period shipments of 
the Reclamation Service from Missouri River points and 
points east thereof destined to Oregon Short Line sta- 
tions, routed via the Union Pacific, aggregated in weight 
4,130,577 pounds. The total charges paid were $35,818.37, 
of which $11,008.57 accrued to the Oregon Short Line. 

The Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line roads have 
a contract with the government with respect to shipments 
for account of the Reclamation Service under which the 


carriers agree: 

To transport over their own lines, as shown in the Official 
Railway Guide, the machinery, materials and supplies used on 
said projects at the lowest of the following described rates in 
effect at the time of shipment: 3 

(a) Any special commodity rate applying to the particular 
commodity transported. 

(b) Pacific coast terminal rates as shown in the published 
transcontinental tariffs. 

(c) Tariff rates less land-grant deductions. 

(d) One-half regular published local class rates or ..° 
half the company’s earnings on the basis of through class rates, 
depending on whether the shipment is a local or through ship- 
ment. 

It will be seen that the government, under this con- 
tract, is entitled to exercise the option which will give 
it the lowest rate, and it is stated that from time to time 
this right is exercised as to all of the options. It is 
admitted that this contract affords lower rates than would 
obtain under land-grant deductions. In the circumstances 
the interests of the Reclamation Service, which as to 
traffic via the routes in question very largely outweigh 
all others of the Interior Department, are already liberally 
provided for. The tonnage furnished by the other 


branches of the Interior Department is not sufficient in 
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volume to leave any definite impression as to the merits 
of any of the routes. 

We are furnished with no information of tonnage 
other than government freight via the Union Pacific 
routes, and have no data either as to past performances 
or the future with respect to the volume of traffic, gov- 
ernment or otherwise, via the Northern Pacific or Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe routes. 

The Butte gateway has never been opened as a 
through route under joint rates, and the testimony is 
that in the knowledge of defendants the instant cases 
comprise the only complaints made against the present 
routes and the only demands for the opening of other 
routes to and from Oregon Short Line stations. 

In recent years much of the line of the Union Pacific 
has ben reballasted, grades and curvatures have been 
eliminated, and a large part of the line has been double- 
tracked. Similarly, double tracks have been laid on 
much of the line of the Oregon Short Line, thus affording 
a highly efficient route for through traffic. 

In addition to daily merchandise cars for concentrated 
less-than-carload freight from St. Louis, St. Joseph, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Kansas City and Denver to Pocatello, the 
Union Pacific operates daily from Chicago to Pocatello 
five merchandise cars. At Pocatello these cars are broken 
up, and the freight is loaded in local route cars for other 
Oregon Short Line stations. Such cars would run light 
and would probably have to be discontinued for want of 
tonnage were additional routes opened and the freight 
distributed. This service is cited as an indication of the 
adequacy of the present routes. 


The stock of the Oregon Short Line Railroad is 
owned by the Union Pacific Railroad. They have the 
same executive officers and passenger traffic manager, 
maintain joint agencies throughout the country, and are 
operated under a common management or control. To 
require the Oregon Short Line to unite in the establish- 
ment of through routes in connection with the Northern 
Pacific at Butte or Silver Bow, or with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe in connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande at Salt Lake City or Ogden, would be to entirely 
exclude the Union Pacific from participation in the traffic 
contrary to the prohibition of section 15 of the act against 
requiring any company without its consent to establish a 
through route and to embrace in such through route 
substantially less than the entire length of its railroad 
and of any intermediate railroad operated in conjunction 
and under a common management or control therewith 
which lies between the termini of such proposed through 
route, unless to do so would make such through route 
unreasonably long as compared with another practicable 
through route which could otherwise be established. The 
prevailing through routes which embrace substantially all 
of the line of the Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line 
railroads between the several termini are materially 
shorter than the routes proposed, and we are unable to 
find on this record any set of facts which overshadow 
the clearly expressed purpose of the act. And if this 
provision of the law would effectually bar us from re- 
quiring the establishment of the desired routes on peti- 
tion of any others, we are convinced that it just- as 
effectually disposes of the contention of the United States. 

In so far as the laws administered by this Commis- 
sion are concerned, the right of carriers to transport 
government property free or at reduced rates is elective 
and not mandatory. The carriers may, and frequently 
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do, avail of this right and without tariff authorization, 
but this Commission is not empowered to require carriers 
to grant to the United States free transportation or other 
rates or concessions than those afforded the general pub- 
lic. No duties are delegated to us under, and we cannot 
assume to interpret or determine the purpose or scope 
of, the socalled public highways act or of statutes under 
which rights and privileges may be reserved to the 
United States in return for subsidies in lands or bonds 
or loan of credit. If the denial of the through routes 
and joint rates here sought tends to deprive the govern- 
ment of the full benefit of land-grant deductions reserved 
to it by statute, remedy must be sought at other hands 
than ours. 

We hold that no preferred parties or special interests, 
even though pertaining to the extraordinary functions of 
government, are entitled to special consideration in the 
administration of those portions of section 15 of the act 
here involved, and that the record does not otherwise 
justify the granting of petitioner’s prayers. An order will 
be entered dismissing the complaints. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER RATE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The legality of the Louisville & Nashville tariff nam- 


ing more than 10,000 higher rates on hardwood lumber 
from stations north of Decatur, Ala., to Louisville and 
Evansville, the reasonableness of those rates and the 
question as to whether they are or are not unduly dis- 
criminatory, were argued Saturday by Nelson W. Proctor 
for the railroad and John R. Walker for the complainants, 
W. P. Brown & Sons’ Lumber Co. The railroad com: 
pany, in filing its tariff on May 2, to become effective 
on May 8, on five days’ notice, claimed to be doing so 
under I. C. C. Opinion No. 2026, in which no order was 
made. Mr. Walker construed the rules of the Commis- 
sion to forbid the filing of a short notice tariff increas- 
ing rates. Chariman Clark asked him to read the rule 
on which he based his contention. Without going fully 
into the subject, they seemed to have reached opposite 
conclusions, and Mr. Walker said he would defer to the 
judgment of Chairman Clark and confine his attack to 
the reasonableness of the rates, which are one and two 
cents higher than the ones they supersede, the super- 
session having been made, according to the carrier’s 
claim, in obedience to the opinion before mentioned. 
Mr. Walker suggested that the L. & N. taking note of 
the fact that, under a fourth section ruling, it might have 
to reduce some of its intermediate yellow pine rates, 
looked around to recoup itself, and allowed its eye to 
rest upon the hardwood lumber rates. 

Mr. Proctor said that the L. & N. does not claim 
its rates are the lowest in that part of the country, but 
that it does contend they compare favorably with rates 
of other carriers. He said that the L. & N. maintains 
higher rates even at competitive points, rather than be 
forced to reduce its rates at intermediate points, in such 
instances as it thinks the rates of its competitors too 
low. It refuses to meet a 13-cent rate of the Queen & 
Crescent to Louisville from Decatur for that reason, 
although it is the short line, and, as such, has it in its 
power to name the rate. It prefers to get no business 
from Decatur to having its intermediate rates- forced 
down, the Commission refusing to allow it to disregard 
the fourth section to meet the longer line competition. 
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IN THE SUPREME COURT 


SWITCHING IN MICHIGAN 





No. 382.—October Term, 1913. 


yrand Trunk Railway Co. of Can-) 
ada and Detroit, Grand Haven & | 


Milwaukee Railway Co., appel-| 3 
Appeal from the Dis- 
lants, : 
ve. trict Court of the 
Michigan Railroad Commission, / United States for 


the Eastern Dis- 


Cassius L. Glasgow, Lawton T. | 
trict of Michigan. 


Hemans, Geo. W. Dickinson and 
Franz C. Kuhn, attorney-general | 
of the state of Michigan. 


[Dec. 8, 1913.] 


Mr. Justice McKenna delivered the opinion of the court. 

Appeal from a decree of the District Court, three 
judges sitting, denying a motion of appellants for inter- 
locutory injunction against an order of the Michigan 
Railroad Commission and the denial of a motion of ap- 
pellants for the continuance of a restraining order there- 


tofore entered in the case. 

The commission was constituted by the Public Acts 
of the State and invested with quite full and detailed 
powers of regulation of the railroads of the state. Act 
No. 30 of the Public Acts of Michigan of 1909, as amended 
by Act No. 130, 1911. 

Section 7 as originally enacted and as amended is 
alone specially relevant to the discussion and is insertea 
in the margin, subdivision (d) being the amendment.* 

After the amendment took effect, and on July 29, 
1912, the Grand Trunk System, which is constituted of a 
number of railroad lines, published a tariff of charges, 
to be effective Sept. 1, 1911, which, among other things, 
set forth the rates for the designated services within the 
corporate limits of the city of Detroit and as to team 
track services as follows: 

“In case team track deliveries are required for the 
unloading of shipments received from other carriers, or 
when such team tracks are used for the unloading of 
shipments for delivery to other carriers, three dollars 
per car in excess of the charge made for switching to 
or from industrial sidings will be assessed.” 


*(55) Sec. 7.. (a) All railroads, subject to the provisions of 
this act, shall afford all reasonable and proper facilities by the 
establishment of switch connections between one another and 
the establishment of depots and otherwise for the interchange of 
traffic between their respective lines and for the receiving, for- 
warding and delivering of passengers and property to and from 
their several lines and those connecting therewith, and shall 
transfer and deliver without.unreasonable delay or discrimina- 
tion any freight or cars or passengers destined to any point on 
its own line or on any connecting line, and shall not discrimi- 
nate in their rates and charges between such connecting lines: 
Provided, precedence may be given to live stock and perishable 
property. Nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring 
any railroad to give the use of its tracks or terminal facilities 
to another railroad engaged in like business. Any person or 
any officer or agent of any corporation or company who shall 
deliver property for transportation to any common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act shall have the right and privi- 
lege of routing such shipments and of prescribing and directing 
over what connecting line property so. shipped shall be trans- 
ported, and it shall be the duty of the fnitial carrier to observe 
the direction of such person or such officer or agent of any 
corporation or company, and to cause such freight to be 
transported over such connecting line as may be directed and 
required by such shipper. 

(57) (ce) Every corporation owning a railroad in use shall, 
at reasonable times and for a reasonable compensation, draw 
over the same the merchandise and cars of any other corpora- 
tion or individual having connecting tracks; providing such 
cars are of the proper gauge, are in good running order and 
equipped as required by law and otherwise safe for transporta- 
tion and properly loaded; Provided further, if the corporations 
cannot agree upon the times at which the cars shall be drawn, 
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This tariff also provided a charge of $5 for switching 
to and from industrial sidings and a charge of $8 for 
team track delivery from junction points with other roads 
within the switching limits of Detroit. 

A complaint was made by one John S. Haggerty to 
the commission of this difference as discriminatory. Hag- 
gerty, it is said in one of the briefs, conducts a brick- 
making plant, having a siding on one of the railroads in 
Detroit, and to supply his trade ships carloads of freight 
over various railroad lines doing business in the city, 
among which are the lines of the Grand Trunk System. 


An answer was filed to the complaint by the Grand 
Trunk Western Railway Co. After hearing, the com- 
mission held that the difference in rates was discrim1- 
natory and the railway company was ordered to file a 
tariff removing the discrimination, that is, the discrimina- 
tion between the charges for industrial switching and 
for switching between junction points and team tracks; 
and to publish and make effective “like charges for the 
movement of a carload shipment received from an in- 
dustry in the city of Detroit, upon said Grand Trunk 
Western Railway, consigned for delivery upon a team 
track or other siding of said road, within the same city, 
and for a like shipment received by said Grand Trunk 
Western Railway from a connecting carrier at a junction 
point within the corporate limits of the city of Detroit, 
consigned to a team track or other siding upon said road 
within the same city.” 

Subsequently to the making of such order, the Grand 
Trunk System published a new tariff to be effective March 
16, 1912, naming a rate of $5 between industrial tracks 
and a like rate between junction points with connecfing 
carriers, within the switching district of Detroit, and 
industrial tracks within the said limits; $8 between junc- 
tion points with other railroad companies, within said 
limits, and team tracks within said limits, and $8 be- 
tween team tracks on the railway’s own lines. The tariff 
was duly filed with the commission and with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Haggerty filed a supplementary 
commission complaining that the new rates were un- 
reasonable and exorbitant, and, on March 15, 1912, the 
commission ordered the postponement of the same until 
April 29 to give the commission an opportunity for in- 
vestigation into “the reasonableness of such proposed rate 


petition with the 





or the compensation to be paid, the said commission shall, upon 
petition of either party and notice to the other, after hearing 
the parties interested, determine the rate of compensation and 
fix suth other periods, having reference to the convenience and 
interests of the corporation or corporations and the public to be 
accommodated thereby, and the award of the commission shall 
be binding upon the respective corporations interested therein 
until the same shall have been revised. 

(57a) (ad) Every common carrier operating within this state 
shall receive and transport at reasonable rates any and all 
carload traffic offered for transportation under the usual condi- 
tions locally consigned between points in the same city or town 
and shall receive and transport at reasonable rates from any 
junction point or transfer point or intersection with another 
railroad in such city or town any and all such carload freight 
destined to team tracks or other sidings on anv line operated 
by the delivering carrier, and shall deliver such car or cars 
upon such team tracks or sidings in the city or town where 
such car or cars are received from such connecting line. when 
required so to do; Provided, that when delivery is requested, 
which will involve the use of a private siding not owned or 
controlled by consignee, said consignee shall file with both re- 
ceiving and delivering carriers written permission signed by the 
owner or lessee of such private siding authorizing the use of 
same. When the particular delivery desired cannot be accom- 
plished owing to the congestion of cars upon such siding or team 
tracks, it shall be the duty of the delivering carrier to notify 
consignee of such conditions and it shall be the duty of such 
consignee upon receipt of such notice to advise upon what other 
siding delivery will be accepted, or whether or not it is 
desired that such cars shall be held awaiting the opportunity 
for delivery upon the siding originally designated as the desti- 


nation. 
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and the matter set forth in the complaint.” Thereupon 
the Grand Trunk System issued a supplement to its tariff, 
and, on March 30, published a new tariff canceling all 
rates between industries having private sidings on the 
system and hold or team tracks on that system, and 
all rates between junction points with other carriers 
within the corporate limits of Detroit and the team tracks 
of the system. The effect of this tariff was to withdraw 
all intrastate and interstate switching movements, except 
as to the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, with which the 
Grand Trunk was under contract for terminal switching. 


On April 10 the commission suspended this supple- 
mental tariff in order to give it opportunity to investi- 
gate, and two days afterward the bill in this case was 
filed. On April 27 an amended bill was filed, and on the 
same day the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Rail- 
way Co. filed its bill. 


We may observe that the order of the commission 
of April 10 is the only one in controversy. The other 
orders of Feb. 6 and March 15, 1912, were directed against 
the Grand Trunk Western Railway, and when it came 
to the knowledge of the commission that that road did 
not enter the city, the orders were canceled. 


The bills prayed that the acts referred to and the 
order of the commission be declared null and void as 
to complainants, that injunctions, interlocutory and per- 
petual, be granted restraining appellees from executing 
the order, and from taking any steps or proceedings to 
enforce any of the penalties or remedies of the statute. 


Answers were filed to the bills, and supporting and 
attacking affidavits. The District Court, upon hearing, 
deniéd an injunction and vacated the restraining order, 
but suspended the formal entry of its orders. Subse- 
quently the cases were consolidated for the purposes of 
an appeal, and an appeal allowed. The bond was fixed 
at $100,000 and the restraining orders continued in force 
pending the appeal. 


The two suits may be treated as one, the material 
points being identical, except as to the territory through 
which the roads run and the diversity of citizenship 
which exists only in the first suit filed. The foundation 
of both suits is the same, that the order of the commis- 
sion and the acts of the state under which it was made, 
in so far as the order and the acts require of complain- 
ants or their property any of the services above set forth 
or so threatened to be required, constitute the taking 
of their property without due process of law in contra- 
vention of the fourteenth amendment to the constitution 
of the United States, and is also a violation of the com- 
merce clause of that instrument. The specification under 
the latter is “that Congress has taken over the whole 
subject matter of terminals, team tracks, switching 
tracks, sidings, etc., of carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce, and has enacted that such carriers shall not 
be required to give the use of such terminal facilities 
to other carriers engaged in like business.” 


It is further objected against said order that the com- 
panies were not incorporated for the purpose of local or 
intrastate switching or drayage business, but for the 
purpose of interstate and intrastate commerce; and, fur- 
ther, the penalties prescribed by the acts under which 
the commission purported to have acted are so drastic 
that a resort to court to test the validity thereof is at 
the risk of imprisonment in the jails of the various coun- 
ties where the lines of the companies run, and, therefore, 
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the companies are denied the equal protection of the laws 
and their property is taken without due process of law. 

The question in the case is whether, under the stat- 
utes of the state of Michigan, appellants can be compelled 
to use the tracks it owns and operates in the city of 
Detroit for the interchange of intrastate traffic; or, 
stating the question more specifically, whether the com- 
panies shall receive cars from another carrier at a junc- 
tion point or physical connection with such carrier within 
the corporate limits of Detroit for transportation to the 
team tracks of the companies; and whether the companies 
shall allow the use of their team tracks for cars to be 
hauled from their team tracks to a junction point or 
physical connection with another carrier withsn such lim- 
its and be required to haul such-cars in either of the 
above-named movements or between industrial sidings. 

It is contended that the order is an interference with 
interstate commerce. The contention is premature, if 
not without foundation. Section 7, before its amendment, 
required all railroads subject to it to establish switching 
connections between one another and to establish depots, 
and likewise, for the interchange of traffic between their 
respective lines and for the receiving, forwarding and 
delivering of property and passengers to and from their 
several lines and those connecting therewith, and also 
for the transfer and delivery of cars without unreasonable 
delay or discrimination to any point on their own lines 
or on any connecting line, and forbidding discrimination 
in rates and charges. And the respective tompanies were 
required to draw over their roads the merchandise and 
cars of any other corporation or individual having con- 
necting tracks when the cars are of proper gauge, equip- 
ment, and properly loaded. Power was given to the com- 
mission, if the compensation could not be agreed on by 
the roads to fix such compensation. In other words, the 
duty of investigation was imposed on the commission and 
the duty to render such judgment as was suitable to the 
situation and to award compensation to the carriers for 
any service required of them. 


We have seen from the statement of facts that the 
first concern of the Grand Trunk was the right to charge 
what it pleased or discriminate between the services. 
Inconvenience to its: interstate business seems to be an 
after thought. Besides, the fact of inconvenience is dis- 
puted. It is charged, it is true, in an affidavit filed by 
appellants; but there was a counter affidavit, and it was 
averred that the interchange of traffic required by the 
legislature of the state did not impede interstate busi- 
ness, but, on. the contrary, facilitated it and intrastate 
commerce and relieved, not caused, congestion on the 
tracks of the various railroads in the city. And, as we 
have seen, the order of the commission was suspensory 
only of the tariff of the appellants, not a final determina- 
tion against it or of the conditions which might or might 
not justify it. It is too late in the day to question the 
competency of a state to create a commission and to 
give it the power of regulating railroads and necessarily 
of investigating the conditions upon which regulation 
may be directed. If « judicial interference igs sought 
with the exercise of such power it must be clearly shown 
to have been transcended, not left as a conclusion from 
the balancing of conflicting affidavits, or even, it may be, 
as held by the District Court, on ex parte affidavits. 
Courts are reluctant to interfere with the laws of a state 
or with the tribunals constituted to enforce them. Doubts 
will not be resolved against the law, nor the decision of 
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its tribunals prevented or anticipated unless the neces- 
sity for either be demonstrated. Upon these principles 
the District Court acted, and rightly acted. 

We will not dwell on the contention of appellants 
that Congress has taken over the whole subject of ter- 
minals, team tracks, switching tracks, sidings, etc. We 
need make no other comment than that it cannot be 
asserted as a matter of law that Congress has done so; 
and where the accommodation between intrastate and 
interstate commerce shall be made we are not called 
upon to say in this record. 

Before proceding to the move important contention 
of appellants, that is, movement between junction points 
and other points, it is well to obsérve that a distinction 
is alleged to exist between team tracks and industrial 
sidings or tracks. The allegation (which is neither ad- 
mitted nor denied in the answer) is that the lands upon 
which the latter are located are held, owned, or were 
acquired for the purpose of accommodating the tracks 
without expense to appellants, either in the acquisition 
or maintenance of the lands or tiacks. Appellants, it is 
urged further, are not responsible for cars placed on 
such tracks nor are appellants required to police them. 
Team tracks are laid upon the ground acquired by ap- 
pellants and were constructed and are maintained by 
them. The latter, therefore, are distinctly accessories 
or facilities in the receipt and delivery of freight in 
transportation, both within and to and from points out- 
side of the city. The industrial sidings have, it may be 
said, more special character. But upon this distinction 
no point is made in the argument and the District Court 
left it untouched in its decision, no doubt because in 
that court, as here, no emphasis was put upon the dis- 
tinction. In other words, because it was considered that 
it falls under the principles which related to the team 
tracks; and we may so regard it. 


The proposition of appellants is, as said by the Dis- 
trict Court, that such service and team track service 
“are not in a proper sense transportation, but are essen- 
tially distinguishable therefrom;” or, to put it another 
way—and one which expresses more specially the con- 
tention of appellants—they are mere conveniences at the 
destination or initial point of the transportation and 
hence are terminal facilities merely and their use is not 
required to be given to other railroads. The District 
Court did not regard them in the latter character. After 
stating the conditions which exist in Detroit and its 
extent, the court said of them: “Such tracks are neces- 
sary to prevent the congestion which would result from 
.equiring all carload freight, both in and out, to be de- 
livered at the freight depots of the respective roads, and 
in a very proper sense are shipping stations.” The court 
concluded that the services were transportation and that 
the statute of the state validly empowered the commis- 
sion “to require local transportation by a railroad be- 
tween its own shipping stations within a city, whether 
such plurality of shipping stations has been voluntarily 
established by the railroad, as here, or has been re- 
quired by the commission under lawful powers; and pro- 
vided such transportation is for such substantial distance 
and of such a character as reasonably to require a rail- 
road haul, as distinguished from other means of carriage.” 
The court further said: “It is clear that a statute validly 
may, and the statutes we are considering do, authorize 
the employment of such depots, sidetracks and team 
tracks of a railroad for transporting carload freight to and 
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from the junction of such road with another road as a sub- 
stantial part of a continuous transportation route, where 
such junction is outside the city limits.” And it wag re- 
marked that the fact that the freight movement begins and 
ends within the limits of a city does not take from it its 
character “of an actual transportation between two ter- 
mini,” the other conditions obtaining. We concur in the 
conclusion of the court. 


The extent of Detroit is about 22 miles, and its 
population about 500,000. The effect of the order is sim- 
ply that the companies shall accept freight at the des- 
ignated points for shipment to the other designated 
points. This, except in an extreme sense, is not a use 
of the tracks and terminals; or, rather, it is only a proper 
use—the use for which the roads were constituted to 
afford. An area of 22 miles is attempted by appellants 
to be localized and made a destination point. A city 
may, in a sense, be such a terminal unit, but, considering 
the extent of Detroit, it is competent, we think, for the 
state under the conditions which this record presents to 
consider points within it the beginning and destination 
of traffic. And to call the service necessary to such intra- 
state movement of freight a taking of terminals is mis- 
leading and puts out of view the full signification of the 
question which the record presents, which is, Is there a 
distinct and sufficient movement between places which 
the companies can be required to perform, or which, to 
put it another way, constitutes transportation and there- 
fore such as the companies were created to perform? 
That cars may be delivered or received is but an incident. 
The statute, therefore, is a regulation of the business of 
appellants, not an appropriation: of their terminal facili- 
ties for the use and benefit of other roads. It is there- 
fore justified by the doctrine of Wisconsin, etc., Rd. Co. 
vs. Jacobson, 179 U. S., 287. See also Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R. Co. vs. Minnesota, 186 U. S., 287. In the 
Jacobson case an order of the Railroad Commission of 
the state of Minnesota was considered which required two 
railroads of the state to make track connections. The 
statute of the state provided that all common carriers 
subject to its provisions should provide at all points of 
connection, crossing, or intersection at grade, where it 
was necessary for interstate commerce, ample facilities 
for transferring cars used in the regular business of 
their respective lines of road from other lines or tracks 
to those of any other carrier whose lines or tracks might 
connect with, cross or intersect their own, and should 
provide facilities for the interchange of cars, and for the 
receiving, forwarding and delivering of passengers, prop- 
erty and cars to and from their several lines and those 
of other carriers connecting therewith, without discrimi- 
nation in rates and charges. And it was provided that 
one carrier should not be required to furnish its tracks, 
equipment or terminal facilities to another without rea- 
sonable compensation, the cost of connections to be pro- 
portionately divided between the carriers; and in case 
of disagreement, it was to be settled by the commission. 
The roads were required to establish reasonable joint 
through rates at the demand of any person or of the 
commission. And it was provided that carload lots 
should be transferred without unloading the cars unless 
it can be done without cost to the shipper or receiver 
and without unreasonable delay. 

Under this statute track connections, were required 
to be made by the Wisconsin, etc., R. R. Co., with an 
intersecting road. In its answer before the state Rail- 
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road Commission it alleged that to construct a connecting 
track would require it to go outside of its right-of-way 
and to condemn land for that purpose. In addition, it 
urged that to compel such connection would violate the 
commerce clause of the constitution and the fourteenth 
amendment. The commission directed the connection to 
be made, and its order was affirmed by the local state 
court to which an appeal was taken, as provided by 
the statute. This court affirmed the order, deciding that 
it was a proper exercise of the power of regulation of 
the business of the companies. The reasoning to sustain 
this conclusion need not be reproduced. It rested upon 
the ultimate proposition that railroad companies “are 
organized for the public interests and to subserve pri- 
marily the public good and convenience.” And deciding 
this to be the purpose of the creation of the roads and 
that government had power to secure it, it was held that 
where a provision for regulation is reasonable and ap- 
propriate, when considered with regard to the interests 
both of the company and of the public, the legislation 
is valid and will furnish ample authority for the courts 
to enforce it, even though eminent domain must be ex- 
ercised or cost incurred. This principle, illustrated by 
the facts of the case, is apposite to the regulation under 
review. If the establishment of track connections by 
intersecting roads with its necessary accessories of sid- 
ings and switches be required and acceptance and de- 
livery of loaded cars as a convenience of transportation, 
surely team tracks and sidings in Detroit and the de 
livery and acceptance of loaded cars are as much so. 

This view is not opposed by Louisville, etc., R. R. 
Co. vs. Stock Yards Co., 212 U. S., 182. There a provision 
of the constitution of the state of Kentucky which re- 
quired a carrier to deliver its cars to a connecting carrier 
was held invalid because it did not provide adequate 
protection for their return or compensation for their use. 
It was hence held that it amounted to a taking of prop- 
erty without due process of law. But the court was 
careful to say that “in view of the well-known and neces- 
sary practice of connecting roads, we are far from saying 
that a valid law could not be passed to prevent the cost 
and loss of time entailed by needless transshipment or 
breaking bulk, in case of an unreasonable refusal by a 
carrier to interchange cars with another for through 
traffic.” The point of the decision was that compensation 
should be provided, and by the law. As it is expressed 
in the opinion, “The law itself must save the parties’ 
rights, and not leave them to the discretion of the courts.” 
This as a condition was explained, for it was said: “We 
do not mean, however, that the silence of the state con- 
stitution might not be remedied by an act of the legis- 
lature or a regulation by a duly authorized subordinate 
body if such legislation should be held consistent with 
the state constitution by the state court.” These condi- 
tions exist in the case at bar. 

There is another part of the case which is more 
applicable to the contentions of the parties hereto and 
determine, it is urged, against the statute under consid- 
eration and the order of the commission. The judgment 
reviewed required the railroad company to receive at 
its connection with the Southern Railway Co. and to 
switch, transport and deliver all live stock consigned 
from the Central Stock Yards (the stock depot of the 
Southern Railway) to anyone at the Bourbon Stock Yards 
(the stock depot of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad). 
This part of the judgment was based also upon the con- 
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stitution of the state. We said: “If the principle is 
sound, every road in Louisville, by making a physical 
connection with the Louisville & Nashville, can get the 
use of its costly terminals and make it do the switching 
necessary to that end, upon simply paying for the service 
of carriage. The duty of a carrier to accept goods ten- 
dered at its station does not extend to the acceptance of 
cars offered to it at an arbitrary point near its terminus 
by a competing road forthe purpose of reaching and 
using its terminal station. To require such an accept- 
ance from a railroad is to take its property in a very 
effective sense, and cannot be justified, unless the rail- 
road holds that property subject to greater liabilities 
than those incident to its calling alone.” 

It will be observed that the beginning of traffic was 
at the Central Stock Yards, the stock yards of the 
Southern, and was to be hauled by that road to its con- 
nection with the Louisville & Nashville, and by the latter 
from that point to the Bourbon Stock Yards, the stock 
depot of the latter railroad. The yards were the termi- 
nals of the respective roads for live stock delivery, and 
the case turned upon the point that the roads were com- 
petitive, and that the point of delivery was an arbitrary 
one, and that thereby the terminal station of one com- 
pany was required to be shared with the other company. 

In the case at bar a shipper is contesting for the right, 
as a part of transportation. The order of the commission 
was a recognition of the right, and legally so. Con- 
sidering the theater of the movements, the facilities for 
them are no more terminal or switching facilities than 
the depots, sidetracks and main lines are terminal fa- 
cilities in a less densely populated district. A precise 
distinction between facilities can neither be expressed nor 
enforced. Transportation is the business of railroads, 
and when that business may be regulated and to what 
extent regulated may depend upon circumstances. No 
inflexible principle of decision can be laid down. This 
was recognized in Wisconsin, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Jacobson, 
supra. There the court was careful not to say that under 
no circumstances could an order requiring track con- 
nections between intersecting roads be a violation of 
constitutional rights. “It would depend,” it was said, 
“upon the facts surrounding the’ cases in regard to which 
judgment was given. And in many cases ques- 
tions of degree are the controlling ones by which to 
determine the validity, or the reverse, of legislation.” 
Indeed, no case could better illustrate the value of the 
principle than does this case, where the exceptional sit- 
uation of Detroit, as shown by the record, the relation 
of the tracks in controversy to that situation, their 
length and their functions, as respects the commerce of 
Detroit which in the nature of things they perform, not 
merely as instruments of terminal service and delivery, 
but of railway transportation in the completest sense, 
are essential and controlling factors in the determination 
of the question presented. To which controlling condi- 
tions there must, of course, be added the fact that the 
railroad itself for a long period of time had recognized 
the situation and had applied the tracks to uses of trans- 
portation in the proper sense as destinguished from mere 
terminal service, a use which was only abandoned or 
sought to be abandoned when authority was exerted to 
prevent unreasonable and to secure reasonable charges 
for the services. 

It is contended by appellants that the statute is void 
upon its face because the severity of the penalties pre- 
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clude an appeal to the courts against its provisions ex- 
cept at such risks and costs that they should not be 
compelled to incur, and Ex Parte Young, 209 U. S., 123, 
is adduced. But the provision for penalties is in a section 
by itself, and when their enforcement is attempted their 
constitutionality can then be determined. Minnesota 
Rate Cases, 230 U. S., 352; L. & N. Rd. Co. vs. Garrett 
et al., ante, page ——. ‘ 

As we have determined that the tracks or terminal 
facilities of appellants are not taken by the order of the 
commission, we need not consider a subdivision of section 
7 which provides that nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued as requiring any railroad to give the use of its 
tracks or terminal facilities to another railroad engaged 
in like business. 

The contention of appellants that they were not in- 
corporated for the purpose of intra-city transportation is 
untenable. They were incorporated for the purpose of 
transportation, and geographical limitations under the 
circumstances which this record exhibits cannot prevail 
against the power of the state to regulate. 

Decree affirmed. 


THE ADVANCE RATE HEARING 


On the last day of the advance rate hearing W. A. 
Glasgow, on behalf of coke users in the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania and of cement manufacturers in that 
part of that state, protested against the proposed in- 
creases. Mr. James, on behalf of flour milling interests 
that use lake-and-rail rates, gave notice that at the fur- 
ther hearings they would oppose the increases in those 
rates. 

Mr. Patterson gave notice that at subsequent hear- 
ings statistics will be presented for that system, prepared 
by E. G. Hoover of the Pennsylvania Railroad, showing: 

“There were on the Pennsylvania System as of 
June 30, 1913, 240,635 employes, and during the year 1913 
the various companies of the Pennsylvania System paid 
to these men in wages the sum of $189,397,069. This 
sum represented an increase for the 1913 payroll of 
$18,088,673 over what would have been paid to the same 
number of employes at the rate of wages prevailing in 
1909, showing that during those years there had taken 
place an increase of more than 10 per cent in the rate 
of pay. 

The Pennsylvania System had granted in November, 
1902, an increase of 10 per cent in the wages of all 
employes receiving less than $200 per month. Again, 
in 1906, the Pennsylvania System awarded a further in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the wages of all employes re- 
ceiving less than $200 per month. Various other in- 
creases and adjustments in wages from 1901 up to June 
30, 1913, and including the two 10 per cent increases 
referred to, have added some $45,000,000 to the payrolls 
of the Pennsylvania System companies by reason of 
changes in rates of pay and working conditions. 

The wages of Pennsylvania Railroad employes for 
the year ending June 30, 1913, represented an average 
increase in rates of pay of some 37 per cent over and 
above the rates prevailing in 1901. 

In addition to the foregoing increases it is estimated 
that the recent award in the arbitration covering fire- 
men’s wages will, based on the amount of labor per- 
formed in 1913, add $500,000 to the payrolls of these 
companies. In addition to that, a further burden of 
$1,200,000 is placed upon these companies by reason of 
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the changes in rates of pay and working conditions 
granted as a result of the award just made in the case 
of conductors and trainmen. 

While publicly assenting to the program of the rail- 
roads in having the hearing adjourned until a later 
unnamed day, attorneys for shippers privately made 
objections, based on their belief that the transportation 
companies are appealing more to the public for this in- 
crease than they are to the Commission. Privately, at- 
torneys for the railroads argued that if the assumption 
of the lawyers on the other side of the table is correct, 
what objection can there be to the railroad companies 
doing the very thing which the shippers and their em- 
ployes have been doing for years past. The appeal to 
the public, they pointed out, has been successful in 
every wage arbitration. The public has approved increases 
in wages. Why should it not be asked to do the fair 
thing and allow the railroads to have increased rates to 
pay the larger wages? 

What attorneys for shippers did not like very much 
was the fact that every witness for the railroad com- 
panies came to the hearing with testimony already 
printed, and merely read to the Commission, as was the 
fact in the first hearing, and to Commissioner Harlan 
in the second installment. 

Not only did the witnesses have the printed page 
before them, but they had summarized their testimony so 
as to give summaries to the newspaper correspondents 
and thereby make possible a presentation such as would 
not have been possible had the reporters been forced 
to make their own abstracts in the short time interven- 
ing between the utterance of hundreds of thousands of 
words and time for getting such summaries into the 
hands of the printers. 

Experienced newspaper men who attended the hear- 
ings could find no objection with the summaries. They 
were accurate, and presented, in short and easily under- 
stood form, the ideas the witnesses intended to convey. 
In other words, the summarizing was done by the men 
who prepared the material, and they knew what they 
wanted to say both in extenso and in short form. There 
is no disagreement between the testimony and the sum- 
maries which the witnesses prepared, so as to make it 
possible for the public to get a bird’s-eye view, as it 
were, of what they have been telling the Commission. 


HOURS OF SERVICE 


The Commission on Wednesday issued a statistical 
analysis of carriers’ monthly hours of service reports 
covering all instances in which employes were on duty 
during the fiscal year ending June 30 last, for longer 
periods than those provided by the hours of service act, 
as to all railroads which reported during the year an 
aggregate of twenty-five or more instances of the various 
classes of excess service. The figures are in three tables. 
The first of them refers to excess service performed by 
trainmen and the second apportions it among the different 
causes of delay. Table No. 3 covers all instances not 
summarized in the first. 

The analysis is a new departure, the value of which 
is not demonstrated. There is nothing in the tables 
affording opportunity for comparisons, as, for instance, 
the mileage over which to spread the seeming violations 
of the law so as to tell at a glance the relative culpability, 
if any, of the carriers whose troubles are thus presented 
in figures. 
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WRITING FOR TARIFFS 


Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

I have read with interest the various articles ‘in 
Tue TRAFFIC WORLD relative to carriers furnishing mer- 
chants, shippers, etc., with tariffs, and desire to call the 
attention of all interested parties to an unnecessary ex- 
pense and trouble that carriers are put to in mailing tariffs. 
This company recently reissued a local class and com- 
modity tariff, mailing tariff out upon the day of issue. 
Over 75 per cent of firms who were mailed copies wrote 
this company requesting copies, thereby necessitating a 
letter being written advising that tariff had already been 
furnished. This, I presume, is caused by firms requesting 
tariffs that appear in the Traffic Bulletin without first 
ascertaining if the issue is already in their tariff files. 

The Arizona & New Mexico Railway Co., 
R. K. Minsor, 
yeneral Freight and Passenger Agent. 

Clifton, Ariz., Dec. 5, 1913. 


LOSING CLAIM PAPERS 





Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

The head of a large manufacturing concern in New 
England had placed in prominent positions in offices and 
shops cards bearing these words: 


MISTAKES 


FIRST TIME—AN INCIDENT 
SECOND TIME—AN ACCIDENT 


THIRD TIME—A HABIT 
BOUNCE. 





And this was brought to mind in looking over some 
claims, all of considerable amount and, too, of consid- 
erable age, in which the carriers lost the papers, viz.: 

One set, $205; papers lost somewhere between an 
eastern and western road. 

One set, $222; papers lost between the offices of one 
of the Canadian roads. 


One set, $185; papers lost between the general freight 
office of a western road and its legal department. 

I am inclined to think this is becoming a habit— 
a convenient one for wearing out the patience of the 
claimant and saving the roads money. 

The shipper has surrendered all original documents 
as required and is, of course, at a distinct disadvantage 
either in pursuing the claim by correspondence or through 
the courts. 


What we would like is a little less of this habit and 
a little more of the spirit of “yea, yea, or nay, nay.” 
If the claim is just, pay it; if not, say so, and then, 


if necessary, we can invoke the judgment of tribunals 
established by the community to pass on such cases. 
J. H. Hashagen, Traffic Manager. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 10, 1913. 


WHITE HOUSE IS SILENT 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


All those interested in the main or subsidiary ques- 
tions connected with the resignation of Commissioner 
Prouty, the expiration of Judge Clements’ term and the 
vacancy created by the death of Commissioner Marble 
have thrown up their hands in despair of ever getting 
any hint from the White House that will enable them 
to make plans contingent upon the settlement of those 
questions. President Wilson, who was supposed to be 
a man who would quickly dispose of matters coming to 
his attention, has already shown himself to be one of 
the most deliberate men ever in the White House. He 
keeps the routine of his office work well out of the way, 
but, with the exception of the tariff and the currency, 
he has made less speed than any of his predecessors. 

It is now fully three months since he was advised 
of the desire of the Commission that Commissioner 
Prouty shall assume charge, as an employe, of the 
physical valuation work; in fact, it is not far to say 
that he has known that fact for four months. At one 
time he said there could be no doubt but that Com- 
missioner Prouty might arrange to take charge of that 
work by November 1, and plans were made in accord- 
ance with that understanding. Since that time there has 
been no other day fixed for the operation of the plans 
that were made, based on the assumption that the Presi- 
dent would give his decision on whether he would waive 
the classified civil service rules so as to allow Judge 
Prouty’s appointment being made, without examination 
to determine his fitness for the place. Nor has there 
been any authentic inkling as to the successor of Com- 
missioner Prouty, Commissioner Clements or Commis- 
sioner Marble. 

This delay in the filling of vacancies is so unlike 
the decision with which he acted in appointing Chairman 
Clark to the term for which President Taft had ap- 
pointed him, but the nomination for which was not con- 
firmed because the Democratic senators were holding up 
all President Taft’s appointments, without regard to the 
merit of the appointees, that nearly everybody wonders 
whether it is the same man. He acted then without the 
slightest hesitation or without even a formal wait for 
consideration. 





BEFORE THE IDAHO COMMISSION. 
Order No. 25 of the Idaho commission authorizes 
C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. to publish and file a schedule 
showing the rate of $1.20 per 1,000 feet for shipment 
of logs from Sherwin to Fernwood, as of May 19, for one 
year from that date. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington. D. C. 

By an order entered November 19 in I. & S. Docket 
No. 181, the Commission further suspended from Dec. 
30, 1913, until June 30, 1914, the operation of supplement 
No. 32 to the Kanawha & Michigan Railway tariff I. C. C. 
No. 31. 

The supplement mentioned contains proposed increases 
in rates applicable to the transportation of bituminous 
coal, carloads, from mines in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia to Milwaukee, Wis., via Grand Trunk Railway and 
ear ferry across Lake Michigan when for delivery beyond 
Milwaukee, and its operation had been previously sus- 
pended from September 1 to December 30. 





December 12, in I. & S. No. 351, the Commission 
suspended until April 14 the following tariffs, which 
were to become effective as noted: 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Northern ‘Central Railway 
Co., Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co., 
West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Co., effective Dec. 
15, 1914; Supplement No. 6 to E. E., I. C. C. No. 630, 
effective Jan. 1, 1914; Supplement No. 6 to C. C., I. C. C. 
No. 390; Supplement No. 48 to G. O., IL. C. C. No. 2980; 
Supplement No. 28 to G. O., I. C. C. No. 3699. 

These tariffs proposed an increase of 15 cents per 
net ton in the commodity rates on stone from points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad and its connections in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Delaware to points in Dela- 
ware and Maryland 

December 12, in I. & S. Docket No. 352, the Com- 
mission suspended from December 15 until April 14 
schedules in Supplement No. 2 to Florida East Coast 
I. C. C. No. 223. 

This tariff proposed to effect increases in rates on 
tomatoes, C. L., from Jacksonville, when from beyond, 
to points in states west of the Mississippi River. 

The following table is illustrative of. the increases 
to representative western points: 

Rates in cents per crate 50 
Present. Proposed. Increase. 


pounds, 
Kansas City, Mo........... 39 41% 2% 
a ey a ee 55 61% 6% 
Pec MD, Ds ay oid ee seiick ees 41 43 2 
eg MR is os tease 46 55% 9% 


November 19, in I. & S. No. 303, the Commission 
further suspended from December 30 until June 30 
schedules contained in the following tariffs: 

Morris—Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 406. 

Hosmer—Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. A-411. 

It was proposed to increase rates on soda crystals, 
bicarbonate, bisulphate, silicate and sulphate of soda, 
soda ash, sal soda, caustic soda, sulphide and sodium 
aluminum sulphate, in carloads, from Wyandotte and 
Detroit, Mich., and other points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, to Canadian points. The operation was 
previously suspended from September 1 to December 30. 





December 16, in I. & S. Docket No. 353, the Com- 
mission suspended from December 18 until April 17 sup- 
plement No. 1 to New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago I. C. C. 
No. 713. The supplement contains provisions by which. 
it is proposed to increase rates on wrapping paper and 
pulpwood, in carloads, from East Moss Point, Miss., via 
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Mobile and Mallory Line Steamship Co., to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Boston. The rate on these commodities 
to Philadelphia is 28 cents per 100 pounds. The proposed 
rate is 40 cents, an increase of 12 cents via that route. 
Like increases result on traffic destined to Boston and 
3altimore. 


ASSAILS TAP LINE ACTION 





Accusing, in effect, the Commission of arbitrariness 
in that it had prescribed divisions and allowances for 
the Butler County Railroad without having before it a 
line of testimony as to the reasonableness of divisions 
proposed by the Frisco and the Iron Mountain, W. A. 
Glasgow, on December 12, asked the Commission to enter 
an order speedily so that the men who operate that road 
may either test their rights in the courts, or know that 
it is the purpose of the Commission to bankrupt that 
property. Mr. Glasgow argued that it is not in accord 
with what he understands the Act to regulate commerce 
to mean that the Commission can, as it did in this case, 
set November 28 for a hearing on the proposed divisions 
and then on November 15, as it did, proceed to prescribe 
allowances and divisions, without having heard a word 
of testimony as to the reasonableness of the divisions 
suggested by the trunk line roads. 

Glasgow made these declarations on the reargument 
of the Butler County Railroad case, ordered after he had 
submitted testimony on November 28, notwithstanding that 
the Commission on November 15, in the form of a letter 
from Commissioner Harlan, disposed of the question in 
issue, that is, the amount of divisions to which his client 
is entitled. In his petition he asked for four cents on 
lumber to St. Louis and Thebes and three cents on lumber 
going to points east of the Mississippi. 

The attorney bitterly resented the statement, made 
in the original report on the tap line case, that the rates 
to points east of the Mississippi were made in the way they 
were so as to enable the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., owned by 
the American Sugar Refinery, to get hardwood into New 
York and New Orleans, where it has big refineries. 

“The rates to the East were made in that way simply 
because the trunk lines have blanketed all. rates from 
points west of the Mississippi and the Butler County 
Railroad. Neither the Brooklyn Cooperage Co. nor the 
American Sugar Refining Co. had anything to do with 
blanketing,” said Mr. Glasgow. The report to which he 
referred was made by Commissioner Harlan in justifica- 
tion of the order of the Commission cutting off allowances 
and divisions. He asserted that the arrangement with 
the Butler County road was a fine illustration of the 
point he was making, namely, that these tap lines were 
being used to give preferences, if not rebates, to their 
proprietary companies. 

Attorney Glasgow said that at the hearing on Novem- 
ber 28, after the divisions had been made on November 
15, on which hearings were to be held on November 28, 
the only criticism was that the company had borrowed 
money from the Brooklyn Cooperage Co. 

“My gracious, why should not the road borrow money 
from anybody that would lend it, while the Commission 
forbids trunk lines to pay anything for the services it 
renders, not only to the cooperage company, but for in- 
dependent lumber companies and other shippers?” 

“We are simply in this position: Under the allow- 
ances of $1.50 for switching service and one cent division 
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on non-proprietary lumber during the last year the com- 
pany would have received $6,000 less than the cost of 
running its trains, $36,000 less than enough to pay interest 
on borrowed money, and $48,000 less than interest on 
borrowed money and 6 per cent on the capital invested,” 
said Mr. Glasgow. 

Mr. Glasgow went into the whole case, using an hour 
and a half, so as to get the facts before Commissioners 
who had not given it the same attention that Mr. Harlan 
has devoted to it. 

He directed attention to the fact that, instead of posi- 
tive orders, the trunk lines and the Butler County road 
have been trying to arrange something in the way of 
divisions, on the authority of two letters addressed to 
officials of the roads. The first of these, written last 
March, in one part authorized the restoration of old di- 
visions and allowances, except as to proprietary lumber. 
Then, when the carriers had come to a conclusion as to 
what to recommend, came another letter November 15, 
cutting in half the allowances made earlier in the year. 
He referred to that as the McGinty letter, the other having 
been signed by Commissioner Harlan. 

He said that, unless it is the desire of the Commission 
to put the road entirely out of business, thereby depriving 
communities having from 15,000 to 20,000 people, exclusive 
of those living in the terminal cities at Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
and Piggott, Ark., of all transportation, it must do some- 
thing. He begged that the Commission do that something 
by means of a positive order, so that he might save the 
rights of his client, because he cannot conceive that it 
is the desire of the Commission to keep the company, out 
of court. 

He said that under the McGinty letter the Butler 
County road would receive $4.40 for hauling a loaded car 
18 miles and returning the empty. Under the divisions 
proposed by the Frisco, it would receive $8.10, which, he 
submitted, nobody would say is an excessive division. 

Mr. Glasgow frankly said that he does not read the 
Act to regulate commerce as giving the Commission any- 
thing other than the right to say what are reasonable 
rates, reserving the right to bargain as to divisions to the 
carriers. He contended that if the Commission intended 
to try to limit the right of carriers to bargain for divi- 
sions, it should have done so by positive order, so as to 
enable him to reserve the rights of his client. 


MORE MAIL COMPENSATION 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Admitting that the railroads are entitled to receive 
greater compensation for the greater weight of mail they 
carry by reason of the parcel post service, Postmaster- 
General Burleson, in his annual report sent to President 
Wilson Wednesday afternoon, practically indicated that 
it is his view that the service should be extended even if 
thereby the express companies are wiped out of existence 
and the money invested in them is taken, without even a 
pretense of payment, to those who would be damaged. He 
simply ignores the equitable side of the proposition. After 
telling about the law under which the service was estab- 
lished, Mr. Burleson says: 

“The parcel post was established for the manifest 
purpose of affording a cheaper means of transportation for 
mailable merchandise, and it was clearly the intention of 
Congress that this function should be limited in perform- 
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ance only by the considerations of cost and conservative 
postal administration. It is believed, therefore, that the 
parcel post should be made eventually to serve the people 
as fully and completely as possible without interfering 
with the efficient conduct of the postal service, and that 
changes in the regulations that will have the effect of 
increasing the volume of parcel-post mail should pe made 
gradually and only after experience and investigation has 
shown that they may be put into effect without loss or 
detriment to the service. 

“The popularity of the parcel post canpot be doubted. 
Its facilities are better and its rates are generally lower 
than those of the private companies, whose exorbitant 
charges and unsatisfactory service finally provoked an agi- 
tation so insistent as to overcome the legislative inertia 
behind which the express monopoly lay intrenched. Parcel 
post reaches everywhere, whereas private expresses ex- 
tend their operations only to profitable territory. Twenty 
millions of rural residents now have house-to-house deliv- 
ery and collection of parcels, a service formerly to be had 
only in cities and towns. The benefits of parcel post ap- 
plied to the rural delivery service work both ways. Manu- 
factured articles and the means of culture and education 
are brought to the farm, while the smaller agricultural 
products are returned from the farm to the city, swelling 
the supply of the necessities of life and reducing the cost 
of living. 

“Under the law which confers large powers on the 
Postmaster-General, the parcel-post service will be gradu- 
ally developed and to such an extent that the department 
can be maintained on a self-supporting basis. The pro- 
digious growth of this service, which will continue at an 
increasing rate as all the people for whose benefit it was 
established accustom themselves to its use, will so in- 
crease revenues that from time to time further reduction of 
rates may be had and additional increases of weight limit 
of parcels authorized. In consequence of carrying into 
effect this fixed policy of the department, an increased bur- 
den will be imposed on the railroads that are called upon 
to render transportation service. The railroads, of course, 
will become entitled to additional compensation for this 
extra service imposed upon them and the department is 
engaged in gathering all statistical data necessary for 
ascertaining a correct basis for fixing a just, fair and ade- 
quate compensation for the service rendered. 

“The function of the Post Office Department is to 
serve the public, and it should not attempt profit-making. 
It is expected that after the allowance of proper com- 
pensation to railroads for all service rendered there will 
come annually hereafter as the result of the development 
of the parcel-post service an increasing surplus. It should 
be the policy of the department not to become a revenue 
producer for the government, but from time to time to ab- 
sorb this surplus by reducing the cost of the service, in- 
creasing its efficiency, and enlarging the means of com- 
munication between our people.” 


CONTROL OF WIRE LINES 


Because the parcel post and the general increase in 
business promises to increase postal revenues considerably 
above the mere out-of-pocket cost of carrying on the work 
of the Post Office Department, Postmaster-General Burleson 
thinks there should be serious consideration at this time 
of the subject of adding the telegraph and telephene to the 
postal service. Since last June, he announces in his an- 
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nual report to the President, he has been carrying on an 
investigation to determine the desirability and practicabil- 
ity of extending government ownership so as to include 
telegraphs and telephones. He says: 

“A study of the constitutional purposes of the postal 
establishment leads to the conviction that the Post Office 
Department should have control over all means of the 
communication of intelligence. The first telegraph line 
in this country was maintained and operated as a part of 
the postal service, and it is to be regretted that Con- 
gress saw fit to relinquish this facility to private enter- 
prise. The monopolistic nature of the telegraph business 
makes it of vital importance to the people that it be con- 
ducted by unselfish interests, and this can be 
plished only through government ownership. 

“The act of July 24, 1866, providing for the govern- 
ment acquisition of the telegraph lines upon payment of an 
appraised valuation and the act of 1902 directing the 
Postmaster-General ‘to report to Congress the probable 
cost of connecting a telegraph and telephone system with 
the postal service by some feasible plan,’ are evidences 
of the policy of this government ultimately to acquire 
and operate these electrical means of communication as 
postal facilities, as is done by all the principal nations, 
the United States alone excepted. 

“The successful operation of the parcel post has dem- 
onstrated the capacity of the government to conduct the 
public utilities which fall properly within the postal pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

“Every argument in favor of the government ownership 
of telegraph lines may be advanced with equal logic and 
force in favor of the government ownership of telephone 
lines. It has been competently decided that a telephone 
message and a telegram are the same within the mean- 
ing of the laws governing the telegraph service, and there- 
fore it is believed that the statute enabling the government 
to acquire, upon the payment of an appraised valuation, the 
telegraph lines of the country, will enable the government 
to acquire the telephonic network of the country. While it 
is true that the telephone companies have not complied 
with the requirements of section 5267, Revised Statutes, 
this cannot be held to nullify the intent of the law, since 
the non-performance on the part of the government of 
any of its constitutional privileges in nowise surrenders 
the right to exercise these privileges whenever the best 
interests of the nation demand. 

“Since June last the department has been conducting 
an investigation to determine the desirability and prac- 
ticability of extending the government ownership and con- 
trol of means of communication, with a view to the ac- 
quisition by the government of the telegraph and telephone 
facilities, to be operated as an adjunct to the postal service. 
The Postmaster-General is now engaged in reviewing the 
data collected and later, if desired, will submit same to 
the appropriate committees of Congress for their con- 
sideration.” 


accom- 


NEW MINNESOTA FIGHT ON 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The first fruit of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Minnesota rate case appeared at the Commission on 
Monday in the form of a complaint from Magill & Co. 
of Fargo, N. D., in which they set out that prior to the 
enactment of the Minnesota rate law Fargo was on a 
parity with competing points in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
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sin, but that now they are at a disadvantage on account 
of the carriers using the lower state rate on business 
within Minnesota. They contend that the carriers unduly 
discriminate against them by reason of their observance 
of the state rate. In other words, they are in the posi- 
tion in which the people of Shreveport, La., found them- 
selves when the carriers obeyed the orders of the Texas 
commission. 

The complaint places before the Commission the 
situation with which it had to deal in the Shreveport 
case, with this difference: The Minnesota carriers ob- 
jected to the rates prescribed by the Minnesota law in 
an indirect proceeding, which the Supreme Court decided 
in favor of the state. 

It is a knotty question, in which facts tend to show 
that the complainant is discriminated against, and there- 
by suffers loss of business, as stated. But whether, in 
view of the decision of the Supreme Court that is an 
undue discrimination is an altogether different one, and 
one with which Congress will probably be forced to deal 
in the end, as fully indicated by the decision of the 
court, which held, in effect, that until Congress gives 
the Commission full control over interstate commerce 
the laws of the states must be allowed to prevail, except 
in the cases of a showing of confiscation. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA 





The whole of Wednesday afternoon was devoted by 
the House to a partial discussion of the Senate bill 
authorizing the President to build a trunk line railroad 
in Alaska, to be about 733 miles long, at a cost not 
exceeding $35,000,000, or about $48,000 per mile. Three 
principal speeches were made on the subject: by Repre- 
sentative Houston of Tennessee, grandson of the first 
president of the republic of Texas; Representative Ford- 
ney of Michigan, an old-line Republican, and Representa- 
tive Lenroot of Wisconsin, an insurgent Republican. The 
bill will come up again next Wednesday. 

Mr. Houston did not declare himself on the large 
fundamental underlying question, government ownership, 
taking the position that this is an instance in which the 
government, having adopted a policy of conservation 
that tends to keep private capital out of the territory, 
the government must do something to bring about its 
development. He supported President Wilson’s conten- 
tion that a trunk railroad owned and operated by the 
government is the key with which to unlock the great 
storehouse of natural resources. 

Representative Fordney of Michigan announced his 
unalterable opposition to government ownership, based 
largely upon his proposition that it costs the government 
more to do a given work than it does private individ- 
uals. He went right home on that proposition by saying 
that an absolutely reliable builder in his own town told 
him that he could have built the government building 
in that city for half of what it cost the government and 
made money on the proposition. The government appro- 
priated $70,000 for the work, and the builder said he 
could have made money on it at $35,000. 

Representative Lenroot subscribed to everything 
mean that has been said about the capitalists who have 
tried to develop Alaska. He came out flat-footed for 
government ownership as a good thing per se, and par- 
ticularly good in this instance as a means of protection 
against private greed, as he called what ordinary folks 
would describe the natural human desire to make a 
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profit on investments. Lenroot also approvingly quoted 
President Wilson’s remark about a government-owned 
road being the key to the storehouse. 

Mr. Fordney said that the average cost of railroads 
in Germany, where the government built them as aux- 
iliaries to its military establishment, has been $113,324 
per mile, while the average in this country, where they 
were built to serve the ends of peaceful industry, the 
average cost has been $60,000. He ridiculed the claims 
that have been made in behalf of Alaska as a garden 
spot, particularly the claim of one of the enthusiastic 
government ownership advocates, that it is the ideal 
truck garden spot of the earth. 

“Great heavens, men!” exclaimed the homely former 
lumberjack, “imagine growing garden truck so far away 
from men to consume it that it would spoil before it 
could be got to market, even with cold storage.” 

As to a ten-year lease on the property, such as it 
is provided the government may make to those who may 
wish to operate the road, Fordney said there is an 
institution in Kalamazoo where they keep men under 
gentle restraint who might be willing to take a ten-year 
lease on a $35,000,000 proposition, but he doubted whether 
men with the money and the brains to operate a railroad 
would take a ten-year lease on a proposition of that kind. 

The speakers were all interrupted by men who asked 
questions as to the financial condition of the roads oper- 
ating in Alaska, their rates and the multitude of ques- 
tions that come up in connection with rate regulation 
Fordney contended that Germany’s per ton mile rate of 
1.41 cents as against 7.41 mills in the United States is 
answer enough to every government ownership scheme 
in this country or Alaska. 


HEARING ON EXPLOSIVES 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Docket No. 3666, In the Matter of the Regulations 
for the Transportation of Explosives and Other Danger- 
ous Articles by Freight and by Express, is assigned for 
hearing Jan. 22, 1914, ten o’clock a. m., at the office of 
the Commission in Washington, D. C., upon the question 
of proposed amendments of or additions to the Commis- 
sion’s regulations governing the transpostation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles. All parties who 
desire to suggest changes should submit them at once 
to Col. B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bureau for 
Safe Transportation of Explosives, as well as to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


JUDGE CLEMENTS 


Although nothing definite has come to those who are 
keenly interested in the question, there is the best of 
reason for believing that President Wilson has been per- 
suaded to reappoint Judge Clements. A Washington 
paper says, it is reported on “high authority” that he has 
reached such a conclusion. Secretary Tumulty is said 
to be the authority, and he is entitled to be called high. 

That is in agreement with what has been the im- 
pression as to what he would ultimately do. There is 
no question but that his first decision was that the 
Georgian’s years were against him. On that point, how- 
ever, he has been bombarded so hard as to make it 
impossible for him to retain his ground on the theory 
that a physically vigorous man of 67, with a quarter of 
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a century of experience in the regulation of railroads, 
is not fit for reappointment at a time when the greatest 
of experience and judgment is required to keep the whole 
railroad and industrial structure from being badly dam- 
aged by reason of unwise attempts at revenge in the 
name of regulation. 

The report that President Wilson has advanced from 
that position so far that he is now intending to reappoint 
Judge Clements is believed to be accurate, although 
presidents’ secretaries have been known to be in error 
by reason of presidents having changed their minds. 
There is no danger of any such change now, it is be- 
lieved. 


BILL FOR CONTROL OF OPERATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In accordance with repeated promises and advance 
notices to that effect, Rep. Stevens of New Hampshire 
on Monday introduced a bill giving the Commission 
plenary power over the construction of railroads and 
the operation of trains. The bill proposes that the Com- 
mission shall have the power to move, either on its own 
motion or on complaint, to do anything it deems proper 
for the safety of passengers or freight, the only limita- 
tion being, of course, that its orders in such matters 
shall not deprive the carriers of their property without 
due process of law, or take property without compen- 
sation. 

But there is a wide difference between the introduc- 
tion and the passage of a bill. A bill, as a rule, is nothing 
more than the mere expression of opinion by the man 
who introduces it. It does not carry with it the endorse- 
ment of the powers that can put it through. Bills of 
that kind have been introduced in every Congress during 
the last decade. 

Thus far none of the Democratic leaders has com- 
mitted himself on the subject. Mr. Stevens may be 
able to persuade the leaders that they should put through 
a bill of that kind, but President Wilson, Rep. Under- 
wood, Senator Kern and the other ex-officio leaders of 
the party, whose endorsement is necessary to procure 
the passage of such general legislation, have not said 
anything on the subject. President Wiison thus far has 
mapped out nothing for Congress to do beyond passing 
the currency bill and making some additions to the anti- 
trust law. 





FAVORS RATE ADVANCE 





C. H. Schwerin, general manager, Vinton Colliery Co., | 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, has addressed the following 
letter to the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“Our management has given considerable thought 
to the request of the Eastern railways for an increase 
in their freight rates. We have come to the conclusion 
that it will be very much to the advantage of the con- 
suming public, the shippers, the railroads, and practically 
everyone, to have these increases granted. 

“It seems too bad that the prosperity of this country 
should be held up, due to the fear on the part of all 
who have had a chance to save a little money, that rail- 
road investments are unsafe. This feeling about Ameri- 
can railroads must exist in Europe as well as in this 
country. 
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“The railroads have had a hard time recently and, 
unless they are prosperous, we all suffer. They have 
been compelled to raise wages, which, of course, at 
times, is only fair and just, and as the tendency of con- 
ditions in this country is to have the cost of living go 
up—necessitating raising of wages—then the railroads 
should be allowed to charge more for what they have to 
sell. 

“Our company are quite large miners of coal—say, 
500,000 tons per year, and we make about 80,000 tons of 
coke, and we would rather have the extra burden thrown 
on our industry occasioned by the raise in freight rates, 
to help the general good, than to have conditions remain 
as they are. 

“If the increases are granted, we think that the 
United States will enter upon a period of great pros- 
perity; and, if they are not granted, we think it will be 
great hardship for most of us for some years to come, 
though it will fall most heavily upon the men working 
for day’s wages and upon those dependent upon them. 

“From our standpoint we do not think the extra 
revenue that the railroads should get will help nearly 
as much, from the money standpoint alone, as the fact 
that confidence will be restored, both in this country 
and abroad, among people who have been fearful to 
invest in railroad securities. The restoration of the rail 
roads’ credit will give them an opportunity to make 
much needed improvements, build extensions and buy 
needed cars.” 


LIVE STOCK INQUIRY INSTITUTED 


An inquiry is ordered to be instituted by the Com- 
mission on its own motion into the rates, practices, rules 
and regulations of common carriers subject to the Act 
to regulate commerce, as amended, governing the stopping 
in transit to complete loading, and for partial unloading, in 
the transportation of live stock from and to all points 
in Western Classification territory. The inquiry is to 
be conducted with a view to ascertaining whether the 
rates, rules, regulations and practices are just and rea- 
sonable and not discriminatory against or unjustly preju- 
dicial to any shipper of live stock, and for the purpose 
of making such order or orders in the premises as to 
the Commission shall seem proper. 

The proceeding will be set for hearing at such times 
and places as may hereafter be determined. Thirty-seven 
carriers are named as respondents. 


RAILWAY EARNING POWER 


Because of the interest taken just at this time, in 
the financial standing of the railways, through their ap- 
plication for increased rates, “The Earning Power of the 
Railways,” a little volume compiled by Mr. Floyd W. 
Mundy, of the banking firm of J. H. Oliphant & Co., will 
prove both interesting and instructive. 

Issued primarily as a guide to investors in railway 
securities, it contains statistics concerning the mileage, 
capitalization, bonded indebtedness, earnings, operating 
expenses, cost of maintenance, fixed charges, investments 
and dividends of about one hundred and fifty of the im- 
portant railways operating approximately 250,000 miles 
of track, which will be of service in studying the present 
problem. 
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Because of the uniformity of the reports, comparisons 
between different roads or between different groups of 
roads can be quickly and correctly made. 

The range of earnings, miles operated and amount 
carried to surplus is shown for a series of years. The 
stocks and bonds outstanding, in some instances as of 
December 31, 1911, and in others as of June 30, 1912, 
are given. Total capitalization and capitalization per 
mile is tabulated, as is also the income account for the 
year ending June 30, 1912. 

528 pages, delivered price, $2.00. Orders may be sent 
to The Traffic Service Bureau, Chicago. 


CONFERENCE ON EXPRESS RATES 





A conference was held on December 16, at Chicago, 
between the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
and representatives of large shippers by express, under 
the leadership of H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. The meeting was an 
informal one, called for the purpose of obtaining for 
the use of the commission the views of the shippers as 
to the adoption of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
schedule and system, particularly with reference to the 
minimum of 60 cents per 100 pounds. It appears that 
there is less objection to this provision among Chicago 
shippers than seems to be the case in New York, as 
was developed at the recent conference of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners. 

Another conference was scheduled for December 19 
between members of the commission and representatives 
of commercial organizations in other parts of the state. 


SOUTH WANTS CLEMENTS 





The following editorial, from the Chattanooga Times, 
is sent to us by a southern subscriber as reflecting the 
sentiment in that section as to the reappointment of Judge 
Clements: 

Much apprehension is felt throughout the South espe- 
cially, touching the appointments the President shall make 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to succeed Com- 
missioner Prouty, who has resigned, and Commissioner 
Clements, whose term expires in January. It is reported 
that the President has a mind to appoint ex-Governor 
Glenn of North Carolina to succeed Mr. Prouty, who is 
an eastern man, which has aroused a fear that Judge 
Clements will be dropped, as it is hardly likely that two 
southern men will be placed on the Commission. Without 
disparaging ex-Governor Glenn, who, it is stated, is a 
personal friend of the President and much esteemed by 
him, it is not too much to say that his substitution for 
Judge Clements on the Commission would be regarded 
in the South as a mistake, if not a misfortune. Judge 
Clements has been and is one of the most valuable men, 
not only to the South, but to the whole country, the 
President could name for the place. By reason of his 
judicial training and natural temperamental fairness he 
has been a sound arbiter between railroads and people, 
and his opinions have always been received as those of 
an impartial and open-minded investigator. Mr. Glenn 
is radical about everything he undertakes, and his tem- 
perament and mental processes are in no way congenial to 
judicial office, which that of interstate commerce com- 
missioner measureably is; he has his excellencies, but 
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not for a place of that kind. In the days of his governor- 
ship he was regarded as a “railroad baiter,’ and with 
good reason, a fact that, at least, does not recommend him 
for this office. 

The President is reported as feeling that Judge Clem- 
ents’ age—67 years—is against him, but that is, of course, 
hardly possible. To bar a man of 67 from a high judicial 
place would be to set a very dangerous precedent. Mr. 
Glenn isn’t a young man by any means, and by the time 
he could acquire Judge Clements’ knowledge and experi- 
ence of the duties of the office he himself would be barred 
by the age limit. The office of interstate commerce com- 
missioner is one that should not be subject to the vicis- 
situdes of frequent changes, but by its very nature it 
calls for the retention of such men as have proven them- 
selves faithful and capable in the service. 

Let us hope that President Wilson will see his way 
clear in appointing Mr. Prouty’s successor to select a 
man whose geographical representation will not interfere 
with the reappointment of Judge Clements. 





RAILROAD BURDENS 





Following is an abstract of an address by Ivy L. Lee, 
executive assistant to president of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., at the bi-monthly dinner of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 8, 1913: 

A Pennsylvania Railroad officer coming to Pittsburgh 
feels that he is among friends. Here throbs the heart of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. We operate 1,000 locomotives 
on the Pittsburgh division alone. Last year we spent 
in the Pittsburgh district $35,000,000 for wages and ma- 
terials. 

The railroads are confronted by menacing conditions; 
wages are constantly going up; the taxes of the railroads 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio have in- 
creased 111 per cent since 1903. Legislation is contin 
ually increasing operating expenses. Such legislation may 
be desirable, but it is unquestionably expensive. The 
railroads must find, if they can, the money with which 
to pay for it. 

Faced with such burdens, the railroads nevertheless 
find extraordinary difficulties in meeting the situation by 
reason of numerous and anomalous factors, such as: 

First—The fact that different tribunals arbitrate wage 
questions from those which settle what the railroads shall 
charge. 

Second—The fact that states may impose expenses, 
and yet, by reason of the inter-relationship between state 
and interstate rates, the national government, in effect, 
if not in act, prevents the increase of state rates to meet 
the increased expenses. 

Third—We are constantly urged to consider business 
interests and to adjust our dealings to the commercial 
needs of the people, and yet we are often compelled by 
law to do uncommercial things. If a lumber dealer places 
a contract in Pittsburgh, relying upon a rate quoted to 
him by a Pittsburgh rate clerk, and it is later found 
that the rate was, in the utmost good faith, quoted inac- 
curately, the legal rate must nevertheless -be collected 
even if it should mean the bankruptcy of the lumber dealer. 
This situation has been met in the Pennsylvania public 
utilities law, but is still controlling with reference to 
interstate shipments. 

Fourth—We are compelled by the Sherman act to com- 
pete, and yet, under the Hepburn law, in effect forbidden 
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to compete with other railroads. The natural result of 
competition is the survival of the strong, and yet, if 
such natura! competition results in the crippling of the 
weak, the result is not considered desirable. 

Fifth—The railroads are often betwen two fires, in- 
volving local interests. The city of Pittsburgh needs, and 
should very properly demand, constantly improving ter- 
minal facilities; yet there is a certain demand here for 
switching between different railroads at merely nominal 
rates. It is sometimes forgotten that if one railroad’s 
terminals are not to be protected, that railroad at once 
loses its greatest incentive to improve those terminals. 

These and many other difficulties have brought the 
railroads to their present condition. Since 1910 the rail- 
roads in Official Classification territory, and which are 
now seeking to increase freight rates 5 per cent, have 
expended $660,000,000 upon their properties, and earnings 
during these three years have increased $186,000,000. 
Their expenses have increased $203,000,000; thus the 
railroads in this territory are to-day worse off in annual 
net earnings by $17,000,000 than they were for the year 
ending June 30, 1910, before the $660,000,000 new money 
had been invested. 

In the Central Freight Association territory, with in- 
creased gross earnings of $78,000,000, these companies, 
in the last three years, have suffered a loss of $12,000,000 
in operating income. The figures just at hand for July, 
August and September, 1913, show a loss in net earnings 
of nearly $7,000,000 for those three months as compared 
with the same quarter of 1912, a loss of nearly 20 per cent. 

The result is that the railroads, as the arteries of the 
country, as the arteries of trade, are coming into a state 
of arterio sclerosis, or hardening of the arteries; or, as 
Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
expressed the situation in presenting the case of the rail- 
roads recently to the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“In view of all this, those responsible for the man- 
agement of these properties would not be justified in 
continuing large expenditures of new capital for additional 
facilities and equipment, even if such capital were avail- 
able at reasonable rates of interest.” 


PLEAD GUILTY OF MISBILLING 


The Commission has been notified that Louis Selig- 
man of the American Bud Co. and Louis Camisa of 
Camisa Bros. of New York on December 12 pleaded 
guilty on indictments charging misbilling of L. C. L. 
shipments of artificial flowers as millinery goods. Selig- 
man was fined $300 and Camisa $200. 





SAY CEMENT RATES DISCRIMINATE. 


Hal H. Smith, for the complainants, and Kenneth 
Taylor, for the defendants, argued the complaint of the 
Newaygo (Wis.) Portland Cement Co. against the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., in which the com- 
plainants charge that rates on cement from their plant 
to points in Michigan are not only unduly discriminatory 
in favor of cement manufacturers at LaSalle, Ill., and 
Mason City, Ia., but are unreasonable in and of them- 
selves, in that apparently the carriers have made rates 
on the assumption that because theirs is water power 
their cost of manufacturing is less than that of com- 
petitors who use steam power, which complainants deny, 
even if a fact'of that kind were to be considered in the 
making of rates. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSION 


Statement of Work of Federal Regulating Body 
in Its Twenty-seventh Year 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its twenty- 
seventh annual report, just issued, states the obvious 
fact that the work of the Commission has increased rap- 
idly and considerably in all its branches. It has become 
almost impossible for the members of the Commission 
to absent themselves from the Commission’s headquarters 
to carry on investigations and take testimony in cases 
at points other than Washington, as was formerly the 
custom. It is necessary, therefore, that the commission- 
ers be relieved of many details in connection with the 
less important cases in order that they may be able to 
more fully consider the more intricate matters and cases 
of major importance. It is believed, however, that the 
Commission has full authority to so arrange its work 
and forces as to secure this relief without additional 
legislation, and plans to that end are now being formu- 
lated. 

Fourth-Section Docket. 

During the year ending Nov. 1, 1913, 1,252 special 
applications were filed for relief from the provisions 
of the fourth section, a decrease of 741 as compared with 
the previous year. For the same period 1,256 fourth- 
section orders Were issued, 199 of which were permanent 
in character and 1,057 were for temporary relief. One 
hundred and fourteen applications were withdrawn. This 
is a decrease of 458, as compared with the previous 
year, in number of applications disposed of. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket. 

The number of investigation and suspension proceed- 
ings instituted during the year is 159, an increase of 39 
over the previous year. Qne hundred and fifty-one cases 
were disposed of: In 32 instances the tariffs under sus- 
pension were voluntarily withdrawn by carriers; in 41 
instances the changes were allowed as filed; in 32 in- 
stances they were allowed in part; in 42 instances the 
proposed changes were disallowed, and in 4 instances 
the protests were withdrawn and proceedings subse- 
quently dismissed. 

Formal Docket. 

The number of formal complaints filed during the 
year is 1,023, an increase of 268 as compared with the 
previous year. During the same period 724 cases have 
been decided and 139 have been dismissed by stipulation 
or otherwise, making a total of 863 cases disposed of 
during the year, as compared with 778 during the pre- 
vious year, an increase of 85. 

During the year the Commission has conducted 1,401 
hearings, as compared with 1,154 hearings during the 
previous year, in the course of which approximately 140,- 
000 pages of testimony have been taken, an increase of 
15,000 pages. 

Rate Schedules and Application of Rates. 

During the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 1913, 141,257 
tariff publications containing changes in rates, fares or 
charges were filed with the Commission. This is an 
increase of about 32,500 over the preceding 12 months. 
The increase is accounted for by the fact that the car- 
riers in so-called Official Classification territory reissued 
practically all of their tariffs, showing an increase in 
rates of approximately 5 per cent, which tariffs were, as 
mentioned elsewhere in this report, suspended by the 
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Commission. The number of such tariffs, including the 
supplements thereto giving notice of the Commission’s 
Suspension, was about 40,000. 

Division of Inquiry. 

Since Dec. 1, 1912, 61 indictments for criminal viola- 
tions of the Act to regulate commerce and the Elkins 
Act have been returned, many of which are against two 
or more defendants jointly. Of these indictments 28 are 
against carriers or carriers’ agents, and 33 are against 
shippers, passengers or interested parties other than 
carriers, 

During the year 72 prosecutions have been concluded, 
in 50 of which the defendants pleaded guilty, or nolo 
contendere. 

Western Classification. 

On the subject of Western Classification, the Com- 
mission says: 

Since the transmission of our last annual report we 
have disposed of the proceeding which was then under 
consideration involving an inquiry into the proposed 
Western Classification, designated as No. 51, the opera- 
tion of which had been suspended upon numerous pro- 
tests. 

The number of changes in this classification against 
which protest was made was from 1,500 to 2,000. The 
individual items were so numerous and varied that no 
reference can here be made to them. Attention can 
only be directed to a few fundamental and general ques- 
tions affecting classification of freight, which were con- 
sidered and explained in our report in that proceeding. 

It was recommended that a compilation of classifica- 
tion units be made expressing the relation to one another 
of weight, space and value, as far as practicable, for 
every item in the classification. 


The view was expressed that in revisions of this 
sort classification as such should be treated entirely 
separate from the question of the amount of rates or 
revenues of carriers; the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
certain revenues and the level of particular rates or 
schedules being regarded separate questions. 


Two of the most important questions involved were 
those of minimum weights and mixture of articles in 
car loading. With regard to the former it was stated 
that carriers should take into consideration both the 
physical minimum car capacity and the reasonable com- 
mercial minimum in deciding upon a classification mini- 
mum to govern carload shipments. Respecting carload 
mixtures it was stated that liberal provision should be 
made and that artificial restrictions upon mixtures are 
a restraint’ upon the freedom of trade and commerce, 
with a tendency to militate against the small dealer. It 
was stated that mixtures result in a better utilization of 
car space, lessen the demands upon terminal prop- 
erties, decrease the expense of operation, and facilitate 
the movement of traffic. The Commission’s opinion held 
that, generally speaking, in the territory involved, car- 
load ratings should be established whenever carload 
quantities are offered for shipment and the public inter- 
est requires it. 


The testimony in this proceeding revealed consid- 
erable diversity in the spread between carload and less- 
than-carload ratings, and it was Leld that an excessive 
difference between carload and less-than-carload rates on 
the same commodities results in an undue preference to 
the carload shipper; that the relations between carload 
and less-than-carload ratings should be established in 
accordance with some consistent principle throughout the 
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classification and the rate schedules which may be con- 
structed upon it, and that in establishing a proper rela- 
tion consideration should be given to the relative cost 
of handling, the demands upon terminal properties and 
the utilization of equipment. 

It was held that, from a classification standpoint, the 
security of a package may with propriety be considered 
in fixing the rating. A package which is less desirable 
from a transportation standpoint may be given a higher 
rating than one which is more desirable. The approval 
of this rule, however, does not sanction disproportionate 
and arbitrary increases in the rating of an article when 
offered in a less desirable package. It was stated that 
there should be the same relation between the increased 
rating as between the increase in the risk, difficulty of 
handling and other proper considerations. 

Finally, the Commission expressed the view that 
classification was essentially a public function, and that 
metings of the classification committees should, in the 
future, be open to the public. During the pendency of 
this proceeding the respective committees invited repre- 
sentation on behalf of the government, in response to 
which the Commission has designated a permanent dele- 
gate through whom it can keep fully advised regarding 
the progress of classification work. 

The Commission also discusses the several decisions 
of the Supreme Court having important bearing on its 
own work. 

The Commission reports progress in the organization 
of valuation work, stating how the country has been di- 
vided into districts and arrangements made to cover each 
district by a principal engineer, district engineer and engi- 
neering staff. 

“Rules for the organization and prosecution of the 
work have been formulated, the details have been worked 
out, and preparations made, so far as possible, with a 
view to entering upon the work as soon as the necessary’ 
expert force can be employed. * * * It is expected 
that actual operations wil! be begun early in January. 

“The present plan is to select a railroad in each one 
of these divisions which can be valued in an experi- 
mental way. An attempt will be made to choose rail- 
roads of different classes, so that as great a variety of 
problems will be presented as’ possible. This initial work 
will be undertaken with deliberation, and no attempt will 
be made to unduly expand or hasten operations until 
the result of these preliminary studies can be appre- 
ciated. After a few months of this kind of work in 
different parts of the country and under varying condi- 
tions, the Commission and its engineers will better under- 
stand the exact difficulties which must be met and the 
methods by which the work can be prosecuted to the 
best advantage. 

“To make more certain of its ground the Commission 
referred its scheme of organization and its plans for the 
beginning of this work to a committee consisting of John 
Skelton Williams, Charles F. Staples, Henry C. Adams, 
Edward W. Bemis and Oscar T. Crosby.” 


Parcel Post. 


The Commission refers to its duty in connection with 
the parcel post act, and suggests that “it feels that it 
should be relieved from the duty of determining the 
extent to which the parcel post should supersede the 
express system which it has regulated. It is easily 
conceivable that a proposition for reduction of parcel- 
post rates might seem to the Commission to threaten 
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the destruction of the existing express companies before 
adequate provision has been made by the government for 
taking over all of such business. In such case the Com- 
mission would be in grave doubt as to its duty under 
the present law. 

“It is recommended that the Commission be relieved 
of all duties in connection with the parcel post. If that 
is not.done, the duties to be performed by the Commission, 
as well as the standards to be applied to it, should be 
more clearly stated.” 


Division of Carriers’ Accounts. 


Increasing co-operation of the carriers with this work 
of the Commission is noted, as well as a growing ap- 
preciation of the importance of exact and theoretically 
correct accounting. Although the proper accounting for 
depreciation is receiving more attention, as its impor 
tance deserves, the carriers have under the 1907 Classi- 
fication adopted a variety of practices. 

“The rates used by different carriers varies from 
nothing up to 7 per cent or more per annum upon equip 
ment operated under substantially similar conditions. It 
seems evident that this variance is in some cases due 
to differences in policy rather than differences in actual 
depreciation or in the estimates thereof. The effect 
upon the accounts may be best understood from an illus- 
tration: Assuming that a railway company has equip 
ment valued at $25,000,000 and that the correct average 
rate of depreciation is 4 per cent, the resulting charge 
to operating expenses would be $1,000,000 for the year. 
The railway company elects to charge only 1 per cent, 
or $250,000. The income for the year is thereby inflated 
$750,000, the asset in equipment is overstated by a like 
amount, and a fictitious surplus is built up. On the other 
hand, a charge of 7 per cent would result in a correspond- 
ing overstatement of operating expenses, understatement 
of income and writing down of assets creating what is 
known as a ‘secret reserve.’ That the accounts of many 
railroads are manipulated with the results above indi- 
cated cannot be doubted. This matter is receiving the 
attention of the Commission and steps will be taken to 
compel the carriers that are delinquent in this respect 
to establish and use rates of depreciation which will con- 
form to the requirements. It may be stated, in passing, 
that the accounting regulations of the Commission have 
recently been sustained in the only court proceeding in 
which they have been tested, namely, Kansas City South- 
ern Ry. Co. vs. United States, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Dec. 1, 1913, upon appeal by 
the railway company from the decision in the Commerce 
Court.” 


Attention is called to the fact that “entries in ac- 
counts have been found which were unnecessarily involved, 
inadequate, or misleading, concealing rather than disclos- 
ing their true nature,” and suggests that it is possible 
to lay down a general rule applying to all entries, and 
the Commission has now in contemplation action which 
will insure a greater degree of order and clarity in the 
books of carriers, 


The use of the accounting examiners in the work of 
special investigations has increased during the year. 
Among important cases mentiéned are the New England 
investigation, anthracite case, allowances to short lines 
serving industries, the private car investigation and the 
Frisco investigation. A general revision of the classifi- 
cations of accounts for steam roads is ip pregress, with 
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view to making the revised classifications effective July 
i, 1914. “This revision is in the general direction of 
completeness and clearness rather than of change in prin- 
ciple, its desirability having been indicated by the several 
years of experience under the original classifications. 

“A system of accounts for telegraph and cable com- 
panies has been completed and will be made effective 
Jan. 1, 1914. The remaining classifications to complete 
the systems of accounts for electric railways, express 
companies and sleeping car companies are still in prep- 
aration, substantial progress having been made during the 
year.” 

During the past year orders have been issued naming 
records which may be destroyed under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and prescribing the length of time such 
records shall be preserved before their destruction, ap- 
plying to electric lines and water carriers. There are 
also in preparation orders for telephone, telegraph and 
cable companies. It has been found advisable to revise 
and reissue the order affecting steam roads, and it is 
expected that the revised order will be issued in time 
to be made effective Jan. 1, 1914. 


Division of Statistics. ~ 


Work has been carried on much as in previous years. 
The various publicationg of this department are described 
with reference to their purpose and the promptness of 
issuance. In general, “the Commission has always con- 
sidered it inadvisable to make publication of statistical 
matters in permanent form until after the reports on 
which such publications are based have had the benefit 
of careful scrutiny and correction of errors. 

“Much attention has been given during the present 
year to the matter of revising the forms on which the 
Commission receives the annual reports of railway com- 
panies. On October 27 the Commission held a hearing 
on this subject and received the suggestions of state rail- 
way commissioners, representatives of carriers, repre- 
sentatives of railway employes and others regarding mat- 
ters proper to be called for in-such reports. The work 
of revising these forms will probably be completed at an 
early date. Forms are also in course of preparation for 
use in receiving the reports of carriers by water and 
those of telephone companies. Reports based on the 
standard schemes of accounts prescribed by the Commis- 
sion will be required to be filed by these two classes of 
companies. 


THE DETROIT TERMINALS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Butlding, Washington, D. C. 
A long-standing question came up before the Commis- 


sion for argument on Saturday relating to the condition 
of Detroit terminals resulting from the funnelling of 
practically all freight through the narrow neck of the 
Toledo gateway. 

Hal H. Smith, on behalf of the Michigan Manufac- 
turers’ Association and other complainants, argued for 
an increase in the free time from two to three days on 
coal, coke and lumber, loading of furniture, sash, doors 
and inside trim for houses and commodities of that gen- 
eral character, in which the manufacturers claim that 
the inability of the carriers to furnish equipment, except 
in bunches, makes necessary a rule for Detroit differing 
from the rules observed at other points. Orla B. Taylor 
opposed the exceptions to the demurrage rules, holding 
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that the carriers cannot make an exception at Detroit 
and fail to recognize what would be called special con- 
ditions at every other point on their lines. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CASE 





In the case involving the question of reparation on 
fruits and vegetables from Florida to points north of the 
Ohio River for the period between the time the Commis- 
sion made its finding in the Florida East Coast fruit and 
vegetable complaint, and the day when the Commission 
made an order checking in the rates in accordance with 
the finding, the railroads having failed, so consignees 
contend, to themselves check in the rates except to the 
eleven representative points, R. Walton Moore said 
that, as far as he can see, there is no change in the 
law or the facts since the Commission made its order 
denying reparation on shipments moving prior to the 
day it issued its order, namely, April 15, 1910. He said 
he would not go into a discussion of the tendency on the 
part of the courts in cases decided since that time, unless 
the Commission desired him to do so, further than to 
Say that the tendency of the courts and the Commission 
is stronger than ever to deny reparation except in cases 
wherein actual damage has been shown. As to one case 
in the combination of cases presented, he said the orig- 
inal complainant having been sold out as a bankrupt 
and the buyer of his effects not having intervened, it is 
obvious that the Commission can do nothing. Herbert 
C. Lust, for the complainants, dwelt upon the fact that 
shipments made after the Commission had indicated that 
rates were unreasonable to the designated 11 representa- 
tive points were to points to which the carriers knew 
they would ultimately have to check in rates in line 
with those to representative points. They knew that the 
rates to the other points were unjust and that the Com- 
mission intended to lower them in accordance with the 
sample rates placed before them. 


Interpretation of Rule 5-B. 


In the complaint of the G. W. Sheldon Co. against 
the Nickel Plate Stewart C. Pratt said it would be absurd 
for the Commission to hold, as contended for by the 
complainant, that because rule 5-B applied to a shipment 
no other rules applied. Such a construction, he said, 
would enable the shipper of furniture, by an easily de- 
vised scheme, to ship two carloads, under pretense of 
making one shipment that could not be contained in one 
car. No one appeared for the complainant. 


Want Notice of Embargo. 

Herbert Goldmark and Mr. Pratt argued the com- 
plaint of the New York Hay Exchange Association 
against the Lehigh, with the assistance of two officers 
of the association, who interrupted Mr. Pratt so often 
that Chairman Clark finally said that if they desired to 
argue the case other than by counsel they could make 
arrangement for time for them. 

The hay dealers complain because the Lehigh de 
clared an embargo at pier No. 66, New York City, which 
the railroad enforced against shipments that had arrived 
at Jersey City, and for which orders were issued to 
have them sent to pier No. 66 before the embargo went 
into effect. The complainants were required to pay de- 
murrage on the cars at Jersey City. Goldmark contended 
that the railroad company discriminated against his 
clients because cars consigned direct to No. 66 were 
sent through, if they were billed before the effective 
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date of the embargo. Mr. Pratt said that if the railroad 
company is required to give 48 hours’ notice of an em- 
bargo it will afford an opportunity to the dealers to 
order cars to Jersey City, subject to delivery order with- 
in the free lighterage district, and then have them held 
at Jersey City, by the embargo order, free of charge, 
which, he submitted, would be unjust to the carriers. 
Mr. Goldmark and his clients asserted that all other 
carriers give two days’ notice of embargo. They jeered 
at the suggestion that the two days’ notice would be used 
to get hay started to Jersey City and there held free of 
charges during the continuance of the embargo. 


HEARS BALTIMORE COMPLAIN: S 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Ruilding, Washington, D. C. 

Examiner Gerry on Thursday gave hearings in the 
complaints of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore against the Cape Charles Railroad 
et al. and the Dixie Manufacturing Co. against the Balti- 
more, Chesapeake & Atlantic and others. The former 
involves rates on fertilizers from Baltimore to points on 
the Cape Charles. The rates are combinations of locals 
which result in a charge of $5.75 per ton from Baltimore 
to Kiptopeake, a comparatively short haul. The com- 
plainants put on the stand Mr. Bratt of the fertilizer 
company that has the trade in question to testify as to 
the unreasonableness of the rates. A. E. Beck, attorney 
for the complaining association, also took the stand. 

In the Dixie company’s complaint the grievance is 
the fact that on dust collecting and blower outfits the 
parts of a single system are given different classifications. 
The complainant wishes to ship entire plants for fac- 
tories or buildings as integers. 





BILL TO REDUCE CAPITALIZATION 





introduced recently, provides a 
method for reducing capitalization of railroads when 
property is not worth as much as the capital out- 
standing. The method is similar to that applicable to 
impaired national banks; it forbids issuance of capitaliza- 
tion except on license from the Commission under con- 
ditions prescribed by it after hearing, forbids interlock- 
ing directorates or common officers and forbids any pay- 
ments to officers or directors from the proceeds of stock 
or bond sales, such as are alleged to have been made 
to Frisco “insiders.” Another bill authorizes railroads 
and newspapers to exchange advertising and orders for 
tickets or in payment of freight bills. 


The Adamson bill, 


ALLOWANCES TO TAP LINES 





The Commission on December 3 gave out a letter 
written on November 15 by Commissioner Harlan, on 
its authority, addressed to W. B. Biddle, vice-president 
of the Frisco, in which new allowances and divisions for 
58 tap lines are announced. The tap lines and trunk 
lines received the letter a short time after it was dated, 
but the fact that the new arrangement had béen made 
did not become known to the public until after the 
Butler County hearing on its application for increased 
allowances was held and the Commerce Court opinion 
had been announced. 

The divisions and allowances that may be made 
affect the Iron Mountain; Rock Island; Frisco; Cotton 
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Belt; Texas & Pacific; Houston East and West; Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas; Vicksburg, Shreveport, Western; 
Louisiana & Arkansas; Morgan’s Louisiana Railroad & 
Steamship Co.; Lake Charles & Northern; Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe; Kansas City Southern; Memphis, Dallas 
& Gulf; Illinois Central, and the New Orleans Great 
Northern. 

The divisions stated in the letter are to be effective 
as of May 1, 1912, and where they are not the same as 
previously allowed, the trunk lines are to file amended 
division sheets. 


WILL EXPEDITE TAP-LINE CASE 





An agreement was reached a short time ago be- 
tween attorneys for the Commission and the tap lines 
whereby that case will be expedited to the extent of their 
ability. The appeal will be perfected at the earliest date 
and then attorneys for both sides will join in a motion 
asking the Supreme Court to set the case for argument 
at the earliest date in February. 

The Commission is going to rely upon its broad con- 
tention that the divisions allowed by the trunk lines to 
the short roads owned by those who own the lumber mills 
constitute a device for the granting of rebates for a 
reversal of the Commerce Court by the Supreme Court. 
Naturally, attorneys for the tap lines will undertake to 
support the reasoning of Judge Mack. Dr. Needham, who 
argued the case for the Commission in the Commerce 
Court, cannot be expected to undertake to controvert the 
propositions of Judge Mack that there may not be dis- 
criminations between the freight due to ownership, be- 
cause his contention is that the whole thing is a device 
for the granting of rebates, and the order of the Com- 
mission forbidding divisions on proprietary traffic is not 
an order directing discrimination, but an order forbidding 
rebates. 


INDICTMENTS IN GRAIN HANDLING 


The federal grand jury in the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania on November 25 returned six indictments 
in what is known as the Keystone Elevator Case. The 
indictments are as follows: 

(1) An indictment in 15 counts against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. for failure strictly to observe its 
demurrage tariffs at North Philadelphia. 

(2) An indictment against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., Harvey C. Miller and John F. McLaughlin, in 70 
counts. Thirty-five counts are under the Elkins Act for 
failure strictly to observe the storage and elevation tar- 
iffs of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and 35 counts are 
under paragraph 7 of section 6 for collecting less than 
the lawful rates for storage and elevation at the Key- 
stone Elevator. 

(3) An indictment in 80 counts against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., Harvey C. Miller and John F. Mc- 
Laughlin. The first 40 counts are under the Elkins Act 
for granting rebates. The second 40 counts are under 
the seventh paragraph of section 6 for refunding part of 
the lawful charges which had been collected. 

(4) An indictment in “40 counts against Harvey C. 
Miller, J. E. Miller, Morris F. Miller, members of L. F. 
Miller & Sons, and Thomas H. Sloan, bookkeeper for L. F. 
Miller & Sons, for accepting rebates. 

(5) An indictment in 40 counts against the Keystone 
Elevator & Warehouse Co. and John F. McLaughlin, under 
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the second paragraph of section 10, for permitting L. F. 
Miller & Sons to obtain transportation of property at less 
than the lawful rates by means of false report of weights. 

(6) An indictment in three counts against Harvey C. 
Miller, M. F. Miller, J. E. Miller, Thomas M. Sloan and 
John F. McLaughlin for conspiracy (1) to receive a dis- 
crimination; (2) to obtain transportation at less than law- 
ful rates by a false report of weight, and (3) to obtain 
payment for damage by means of a false claim. 

These indictments grew out of the following facts, as 
reported to the Commission: 

The Keystone Elevator is owned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and leased to the Keystone Elevator & 
Warehouse Co. Numerous complaints were received from 
grain dealers alleging that this elevator. was being op- 
erated in a way to discriminate in favor of L. F. Miller 
& Sons and against other grain dealers. The Commission 
on its own motion instituted an investigation into the 
operation of this terminal facility. The investigation dis- 
closed that L.. F. Miller & Sons of Philadelphia was the 
consignee of over 90 per cent of all the grain passing 
through the elevator, and that Harvey C. Miller, one of 
the partners in that firm, owned 93 per cent of the stock 
in the elevator company. After the case had been sub- 
mitted to the Commission, but before the Commission’s 
opinion was issued, Harvey C. Miller withdrew from the 
firm of L. F. Miller & Sons. The Commission on Jan. 
7, 1913, issued its opinion condemning certain of the prac- 
tices existing at this elevator as discriminatory. The dis- 
regard of the law, however, appeared so flagrant that cer- 
tain of the facts disclosed by the investigation were fur- 
ther investigated and the whole matter was presented to 
the United States attorney for criminal prosecution, and 
the above indictments secured. 

Investigation disclosed the fact that when Sloan, book- 
keeper for L. F. Miller & Sons, received notice of the 
arrival of a car he telephoned the car number and the 
actual weight of the car over to McLaughlin, the super- 
intendent of the elevator. McLaughlin then communicated 
with Lambert, the weighmaster of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., and received from him information as to the 
number of hundred pounds which should be deducted 
from the actual weight of the car in billing the trans- 
portation charges to L. F. Miller & Sons. On the basis 
of this reduced and fictitious weight L. F. Miller & Sons 
were enabled to secure transportation at reduced rates 
and, furthermore, subsequently submitted claims for loss 
on the difference between the actual weight and the weight 
falsely reported by the collusion of McLaughlin and Lam- 
bert. 


It was furthermore established that no demurrage or 
elevation charges were collected on hundreds of cars con- 
signed to L. F. Miller & Sons on which such charges 
should have been assessed and that lower storage charges 
were assessed than should have been assessed. 

The case is of considerable importance to the grain 
trade because L. F. Miller & Sons have been heavy pur- 
chasers in the grain centers. Owing to various conces- 
sions and discriminations secured by L. F. Miller & Sons 
this firm was able to underbuy and undersell its com- 
petitors in grain markets from the Atlantic coast as far 
west as Chicago. While the responsibility for this con- 
dition is disclaimed by the officials of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., the fact that L. F. Miller & Sons routed 
practically all of their busimess over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and secured concessions in elevation, demurrage, 
storage, payment of claims and in the lease itself, makes 
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it clear that the officials of the carrier were extremely 
lax in their administration of transportation services at 
this elevator. The Commission’s investigators have been 
unable thus far to bring knowledge home to any of the 
Pennsylvania officials. 


GOVERNMENT POSTAL CARS 


With reference to statements in the press that the 
postoffice committee of the House of Representatives was 
considering a question that the government own railway 
postoffice cars instead of paying “rental” to the railroads 
for their use, Ralph Peters, president of the Long Island 
Railroad Co. and chairman of the committee on Railway 
Mail Pay, representing the railroads of the country, makes 
the following statement: 

“The government pays the railroads $4,882,000, as 
annual ‘rental’ for 1,353 cars, or about $3,400 per car. 
The steel postal car, with which all railroads must be 
equipped by 1915, costs about $12,000. 

“Postal car pay, which is about 10 per cent of the 
total amount paid the railroads for transporting the mails, 
is a supplementary rate of pay to make up for the fact 
that postal cars 60 feet or 70 feet in length do not carry 
sufficient mail to reimburse the railroad company merely 
for the weight of mail carried. About 75 percent of the 
space in these postal cars is occupied by pigeonhole cases 
and sorting racks for the separation of mail en route. 

“Postal cars do not carry all mail over the railroads, 
for the railways also supply apartments in combination 
baggage cars. The government, however, pays absolutely 
nothing for the distributing space used in such compart- 
ments unless they are of forty feet or more in length. 
The weight of mail carried in such compartments is very 
small, and therefore the major service performed by the 
railroads is in carrying distributing space. The aggregate 
space now carried in this manner in 4,029 such cars 
amounts to 92,866 linear feet, equal to the length of 1,548 
full 60-foot postal cars. Yet for this distributing space 
in compartment cars, the government makes no payment, 
except for the small amount of dead weight of mail car- 
ried in it. 

“The payment for postoffice cars, including the pay 
for weight carried, is about 19 cents for each mile a 
60-fot car runs, whereas all other service on passenger 
trains pays an average of 26 cents for each mile a car 
is operated. If the supplementary pay for the full postal 
cars were eliminated, the railroads would only receive 
about 17 cents per mile for carrying the weight of mail 
as compared with 26 cents from other passenger service. 

“The cost of maintaining and operating a moving 
postoffice, with its light, heat, fixtures, carrying the neces- 
sary clerks and assuming all risks attendant thereto, 
constitute an annual sum fairly to be compared with the 
original cost of a car. If the cars were to be used merely 
for storage on sidetracks, the rental might be reduced, 
but the payment is in fact for maintaining and hauling 
these cars an average of one hundred thousand miles per 
year. 

“T have no comment to make upon the suggestion that 
the government should own its own railway postoffice 
cars, but such a plan cannot be favored fairly on any 
plea that the railroads are now overpaid for this portion 
of the mail service. In fact, the railroad officers of the 
United States feel that the companies are to-day unpaid 
by at least $15,000,000 for their service in carrying the 
mails.” 
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CONTROL OF REFRIGERATOR CARS 


By H. M. WIGNEY, 
Car Service Agent, Pacific Fruit Express.* 





The transportation of perishable freight has devel- 
oped to such an extent in recent years that it may be 
to-day considered a unit by itself in the great transporta- 
tion world, separate and distinct, nearly as much so as 
the question of passenger traffic. It requires special 
equipment and other facilities of a special nature, which, 
together with the etxraordinary service necessary, gives 
it individuality and makes it dissimilar to ordinary trans- 
portation. 

Many important elements enter into the successful 
handling of this class of traffic, among which (and by 
no means of the least significance) is the question of 
“Control and Distribution of Refrigerator Cars.” Control 
seems to be the leading factor and systematic distribution 
closely follows. 

The railroads in America in past years have ex- 
perienced trying circumstances and many serious refrig- 
erator car famines have been known to be the result of 
lack of attention to the perishable freight service and 
its needs. However, in recent years, owing to the rapid 
and tremendous increase in the movement of perishable 
freight, closer and more careful attention has been given 
to each part of the service. 

But a few years ago, refrigerator cars were considered 
and handled as ordinary freight equipment, but to-day 
they are in a class by themselves, and are used prac 
tically altogether for the transportation of perishable and 
semi-perishable freight. 

For the purpose of controlling and getting better effi. 
ciency out of refrigerator equipment, many of the car- 
riers have recently organized refrigerator car bureaus 
and perishable freight departments, others have organ- 
ized refrigerator car lines and fast freight lines, which 
are entirely separate from the railroads in so far as their 
operations are concerned. 

The organization of these special departments and 
car lines has met with remarkable success. Their activity 
in the matter of systematic distribution, constant follow- 
ing up of strayed and misused cars, and their persistent 
efforts to confine the equipment to the purpose for which 
it was built, have resulted in the handling of greatly 
increased tonnage without a proportionate increase of 
equipment, 

The question of furnishing equipment at the proper 
time for transportation of the fruit or vegetable crops in 
America seems to be the most intricate part of this 
general subject, on account of the crops being so widely 
scattered and the necessity of handling them within short 
periods of time. For instance, in order to illustrate this 
point, a brief outline of the handling of the deciduous 
crops will be made: 

In the Imperial Valley of California, which is in the 
extreme southwestern corner of the United States, about 
2,500 miles from eastern markets, there are produced 
on a single line of railroad about 3,500 carloads of melons 
and small deciduous fruits. These melons commence to 
move in the early summer at the rate of but a few cars 
daily. In the course of ten days after the first carload 
moves, shipments are going forward at the rate of 100 
cars daily, and shortly after this is increased to 200 to 


*A paper presented at the International Congress of Re- 
frigeration, Chicago. 
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250 cars daily, and the entire crop is disposed of within 
the short period of six or eight weeks. 

In the states of Texas and Arkansas we find similar 
conditions with respect to the berry and peach crops, 
which are moved during the same season of the year. 
Likewise the Georgia peach crop, amounting to 2,000 to 
2,500 carloads, is handled within six to eight weeks. The 
Michigan berry and peach crops, and probably many 
other crops the same, and during the spring and summer 
months refrigerator equipment is in heavy demand in 
all parts of the country. 

In order to meet these requirements, most conserva- 
tive and careful operation of the carriers or car lines 
handling the distribution of equipment must be exercised 
in order to prevent surplus of equipment being left on 
hand in the various loading territories at the end of the 
season, as such results would be very expensive to the 
operating department of the carriers in shifting the empty 
equipment from one territory to another. 

Probably no better illustration as to efficiency in 
this direction can be made than reference to one large 
transportation company which operated its equipment on 
a large railroad system, and which, with an equipment 
of 10,000 refrigerators, has transported in the course of 
a single year between 65,000 and 70,000 carloads of perish- 
able freight, the greatest portion of which was handled 
a distance of over 2,500 miles to market. This phenome- 
nal record is probably due to the fact that careful atten- 
tion was given to the matter of car distribution and that 
the equipment is under absolute control of the transporta- 
tion company at all times. 

Its principal point of distribution is located in the 
most central part of the territory in which the produce 
it handles is marketed, which gives the car line a prompt 
record of its equipment as it is unloaded and puts it in 
position to dispose of its empty cars immediately to the 
territories where most needed. For instance, in one month 
a certain territory may need 5,000 cars and the following 
month but 2,000 cars, while another territory may need 
the difference of 3,000 cars. In this case, by proper or- 
ganization and control of the equipment the cars may 
be routed from the central point of distribution in such 
a manner as to properly protect all business in sight, and 
save the accumulation of surplus cars where they are not 
needed. 

Debit and credit accounts of cars interchanged in 
various directions by all lines are kept and from time 
to time are balanced according to the movement of fruit 
and vegetables, which is regulated by the different sea- 
sons of the year. 

Control and distribution of the equipment is also 
maintained while in the loading field. When shippers 
place their orders for cars they are handled through the 
transportation company, which is at all times familiar 
with the local conditions in the territory and is in posi- 
tion to regulate the car supply and distribute the equip- 
ment to best take care of current business. This pre- 
vents an unnecessary accumulation of cars for anticipated 
loading and results in better efficiency for both the car- 
rier and the car lines. 


This question of distribution has undoubtedly been 
argued from all angles, and various plans have been 
inaugurated with a view to getting greater efficiency out 
of refrigerator equipment in this country, but the most 
effectual plan without a doubt is along the line I have 
described, particularly where a large system, comprising 
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fferent railroads, originates large quantities of perish- 
le business. 

Control of, and systematic distribution of, refrigerator 
juipment constitute the greater part of efficiency in the 
andling of perishable freight. 


BUREAU OF EXPLOSIVES 


As previously stated, the meeting of the American 
tailway Association recently in Chicago was made the 
vecasion for the getting together of the chief inspector 
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equipment, at the Waldorf-Astoria, December 11. This 
address led the association to adopt this: resolution: 

“We believe that if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finds as a result of its inquiry that the railways 
need more revenue to enable them to provide service 
adequate to the growing needs of the public and will 
grant an increase in transportation rates, the effect will 
be to promote an immediate improvement in all lines of 
business.” 


Other resolutions adopted commend the co-operative 
spirit of shippers, the press and the Interstate Commerce 





Personnel of the Bureau of Explosives, American Railway Association—Photo by Matzene. 


Top row (left to right): 
G. B. Bonstelle, T. E. Trombla. 
Second row (left to right): 
McNabb, A. H. McMullen. 
Third row (left to right): 
Ferguson, C. A. Newell, G. W. 
Front row( left to right): H. 
Taylor, C. P. Beistle. 


H. F. Estes, W. 


Ramsey, J. C. Davis. 


ff the Bureau of Explosives of that association and his 
corps of assistants. A reproduction of a photograph of 
the group is shown herewith. 


RAILWAYS MEASURE PROSPERITY 


“Railway Purchases Measure General Business Pros- 
erity” was the subject of an address by E. B. Leigh 
of Chicago at the morning session annual business meet- 
ing, of the Railway Business Association, the national 
organization of manufacturers of railway materials and 


Shoemaker, 


W. G. Lyons, Thomas O’Donell, D. J. O’Dea, W. E. Leighton, J. M. Scott, R. J. Holmes, 


W. Smith, C. W. Evarts, H. B. Eyde, D. L. Ferry, C. G. Baldwin, E. C. Byford, Phillip Reilly, 


R. H. Innes, P. D. Estes, A. E. Blood, F. B. MélIlwaine, D. W. 
S. E. 


P. Conreye, G. E. Carleton, W. S. Tapping, Col. B. W. Dunn, Chief Inspector, Col. J. C. 


Commission in considering the rate advance; favor the 
establishment by Congress of facilities for legislative 
reference and bill drafting; urge the retention in office 
of interstate commerce commissioners and state railroad 
commissioners who by length of service have acquired 
knowledge and experience and are otherwise fit for the 
duties of such positions; voting Yes on referendum of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States which 
if adopted would approve in general, while recommend- 
ing some improvements in the plan submitted by the 
secretary of commerce to the President for the develop- 
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ment of foreign and domestic commerce; and declaring, 
with regard to compulsory steel car legislation, that 
“since the most desirable type of steel car is still seri- 
ously debated by engineers, since there is a possibility 
of strengthening wooden cars with steel, and since many 
wooden cars good for much longer service are reasonably 
safe for many trains, thorough investigation by men 
trained in such matters should be the basis of whatever 
regulation the government undertakes,” and “if Congress 
is to deal with the subject, that body should avoid doing 
so in detail by statute, and should delegate instead au- 
thority to the Interstate Commerce Commission to formu- 
late regulations.” 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Geo. A. 
Post, New York; treasurer, Chas. A. Moore, New York; 
assistant treasurer, M. C. Clayton, New York; vice-pres- 
idents, A. M. Kittredge, Dayton, O.; W. E. Clow, Chi- 
cago; C. W. Simmons, St. Louis; S. P. Bush, Columbus, 
O.; Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia; M. G. Prout, Pitts- 
burgh; W. S. Pearce, New York. 

Eight appointive members of the general executive 
committee whose terms expire this year will be named 
later 


NO UNIFORM MILEAGE FOR LOUSIANA 


_—_ 


A petition of Mansfield, Shreveport, Alexandria and 
Ruston commercial societies, praying for uniform mileage 
tariff of rates between all points in Louisiana in which 
Western Classification applies, with suggested tariff at- 
tached to the petition, has been denied by the Louisiana 
commission and dismissed without prejudice. The opinion 
notes that in the evidence are statements from various 
tariffs showing comparative rates in which earnings of 
railroads are not taken into consideration, rates on 4a 
small independent tap line, for example, being compared 
with the rates on the Texas & Pacific, etc. Another 
arbitrary basis for comparison was to take tables of 
rates in twenty states, add them together and divide by 
20 and compare the result with the existing Louisiana 
rates in twenty states, add them together and divide by 
tions, such a comparison was characterized as of little 
value. Nm in 

Evidence -of the complainant mantle ft apparent that 
what they seek is ultimately a tart: of rates entirely 
on the mileage basis, eliminating Bug. eommodity rates 
except those forced by actual, potent: water competition 
or interstate competition, but this ‘proposition destroys 
the theory of uniform mileage ratés ‘entirely, as prac- 
tically every point of importance is affected by actual 
water competition for almost, if not quite, the entire 
year. While the commission will permit exceptions to 
meet fair rail or water competition, “this does:not mean 
that the commission will permit railroad companies to 
carry freight for less than the cost of service, even 
though this may be necessary in order to secure freight 


at competitive points.” Any rate which is below the 


cost of service is an unjust rate, because it places upon 
other railroads the burden of making up the loss sus- 
tained from transporting freight at a loss, as well as 
bearing all the burden of meeting the legitimate expense 
of railroads. 

The trend of the commission’s regulation has been 
in the direction of uniformity. But in this case it is 
asked to establish the same rates on all commodities 
on all railroads. The opinion quotes the New Orleans 
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Cotton Exchange vs. I. C. R. R. Co. et al. (3 IL. C. C. 
Rep., 534) to the effect that the words “reasonable” and 
“just” do not mean that the rates upon every railroad 
shall be the same or even about the same. Also Dallas 
Freight Bureau vs. G. C. & S. F. R. R. et al. (12 I. C. C. 
Rep., 223) to the effect that varying conditions existing 


on different lines must of necessity justify differences | 


in rates for hauls of the same distance. 

Complainants stated that they did not care so much 
what the rate was._They wanted the carriers to have 
a reasonable return, but wanted the discrimination re- 
moved. 

The commission finds that it cannot hold that a 
variance in rates on different railroads for transporting 
the same commodity a similar distance between points 
within the state of Louisiana constitutes an unjust dis- 
crimination. The commission will always consider cases 
as to specific rates, but “is unwilling at this time, in 
the face of the record in this case, to establish a uniform 
mileage tariff for all railroads in the state, which by 
virtue of the many exceptions which must immediately 
be made would be a tariff in name only and have little 
or no effect upon the commercial progress of Louisiana.” 


WISCONSIN FREIGHT RATES 


The Wisconsin commission has decided the case of 
Pabst Brewing Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P., C. & Nv W. 
and Soo Line. This complaint is directed by Schlitz, 
Pabst, Blatz and Miller Brewing companies against 12%- 
cent rate per hundred pounds between Milwaukee and 
Fond du Lac and Oshkosh, as unreasonable in compari- 
son with 7%-cent rate from Milwaukee to Manitowoc, 
and 10-cent rate to Madison, Janesville, Beloit, Evans- 
ville and other points, distances to which are in some 
instances greater than that from Milwaukee to Fond du 
Lac or Oshkosh. Manitowoc rate is a commodity rate 
made to compete with water carriers. Local competition 
at Oshkosh was introduced in evidence. 

Defense of the carriers was that rates have been 
in force without change for many years or complaint, 
and reduction to these points would mean reduction at 
intermediate stations; that the rate would not affect the 
prige. of beer; that establishing additional commodity 
rates would discriminate in favor of Milwaukee as against 
other small beer producing points. The Soo Line stated 
that the rate under complaint was in line with the rate 
on beer generally throughout the state. 

The findings say: “Why a concession for commodity 
rates has been denied to Oshkosh and Fond du Lac from 
Milwaukee and Chicago is not apparent:’ The order 
requires respondent carriers to discontinue charging the 
fifth class rate of 121%4 cents per hundred pounds on beer 
in carloads from Milwaukee to Fond du Lac and to Osh- 
kosh and substitute therefor the commodity rate of 10 
cents per hundred pounds, subject to the minimum weight 
of 30,000 pounds per car. 


SERVICE ADEQUATE 


A complaint of citizens of St. Helena Parish vs. New 
Orleans & Northeastern Railroad, brought before the 
Louisiana commission, evidenced that delays occurring 
were unavoidable and that the general character of the 
service is prompt and meets with the requirements of 
those who travel on this line, was dismissed. 
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C. & 
nd MAY NOT ADD TRANSFER CHARGES. 1 (New England lines), 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
ad An opinion of the Louisiana commission and order western Pennsylvania), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
las ules that the provision in the Louisiana Railway & Navi-_ sippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, 
C. gation Co.’s tariffs 1400 and 1400-A, providing that trans- Wisconsin and Minnesota), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
ng fer charges shall be added to the joint through rate, be- braska and the Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
es ing unauthorized, is illegal, and shall be forthwith can- Missouri and Arkansas), 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
celed and the joint through rates applicable under the California, Nevada and Arizona) and 11 (Canadian lines). 
ch commission’s authorities and rules shall be applied on The increase in flat car surplus is in groups 3, 6, 7 (as 
ve joint through shipments. above), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and Mexico), 10 and 11 (as 








above). The increase in coal and gondola car surplus 
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0 and Other 
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The morning session of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on December 11 having been occupied by argu- 
ments of counsel for the carriers and special complainants, 
as reported in the last issue of THE TRAFFIC WORLD (page 
1116), almost the entire afternoon session was given over 
to the summing up of the general case by Jean Paul 
Muller, who handled the broad, general case throughout 
against all four carriers for the American-Boston Mining 
Co. and its thirty-six associated mining companies. 

These interests, Mr. Muller stated at the outset, rep- 
resent approximately 45 per cent of the combined annual 
tonnage shipped from the Marquette, Menominee and 
Gogebic ranges, or about the same volume as the United 
States Steel Co., the Cleveland Cliffs Co. and Oglebay, 
Norton & Co. combined, which latter group entered no 
appearance in the case. The tonnage of the Newport 
Mining Co., separately represented by Attorney Frank 
Lyon, originates on the Gogebic Range, and is moved 
over the C. & N. W. road in its entirety, so that Mr. 
Lyon’s argument was directly addressed to the showing 
made by the C. & N. W., with particular reference to the 
movement from Bessemer to Ashland. 

Answering Mr. Wright’s argument that the case did 
not involve an increase in an old rate, but only the rea- 
sonableness of the new 5-cent-per-ton dock-handling charge, 
Mr. Muller pointed out that the United States Supreme 
Court has held that it cannot be assumed that the carriers 
had previously performed this service without compensa- 
tion, but that compensation for dock handling was included 
in the old 40-cent rate and that a division of a rate by 
addition is impossible, except in the form of an advanced 
total charge. The mining companies, Mr. Mullen pointed 
out, do not object to the 5-cent-per-ton, or to any other rea- 


sonable dockage charge, but they claim that such charge - 


should have been deducted from the 40-cent rate, leaving 
the road-haul rate 35 cents per ton, the gist of complain- 
ants’ contention being that the 40-cent rate in force for 
thirteen years for the entire service from the mines to 
the hold of vessels was not only just and reasonable, but 
highly profitable. 


Taking up the testimony of the four carriers seriatim, 
Mr. Muller pointed out that Mr. Gardner, president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, who assumed the entire respon- 
sibility for the increase in this iron ore rate, claimed to 
have reached the conclusion that iron ore was not bearing 
its due proportion of the profit that the company (C. & 
N. W.) should have from its business. Yet, three years 
ago, while testifying as vice-president and star witness 
of the same road in the Class Rate Advance Case, I. C. C., 
3500, he spoke of the commodities then sought to be 
advanced as those which were selected because they did 
not bear their proper burden, and iron ore was not among 
them, presumably because it was then recognized as 
profitable. 

The great mass of testimony of the Northwestern, 
making up this yoluminous record, is composed of expres- 
sions of opinions that certain services, such as switching 
at the docks, dock labor for boat loading, more grades 
to be handled, etc., cost more to-day than they did thirteen 
years ago, but no weight was given by these witnesses 
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to the fact that the tonnage had increased and that im- 
proved facilities were employed. Using the carriers’ own 
tables of dock expenses for a series of ten years, Mr. 
Muller showed that, per ton handled, the 1912 operating 
expenses for each road were actually lower than the 1902 
operating expenses. Mr. Wright here conceded, for the 
C. & N. W., that it costs no more today to move a ton 
of ore than it did ten years ago. 

The second large group of exhibits consisted of rate 
comparisons, which Mr. Muller claimed were misleading 
because higher rates quoted by the carriers in compari- 
son with the Michigan-Wisconsin rates were (1) import 
rates via Philadelphia, applying to movement of ore in 
single carloads over the lines of several carriers jointly 
and not in solid trainloads over a single carrier’s line; 
(2) rates on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway 
which are in question in this proceeding; (3) rates on 
the Port Bolivar Iron Ore Railway in Texas, which has 
only recently begun operations and moves ore in small 
quantity several hundred miles; (4) rates built up on a 
scale for measuring discrimination suggested by the Com- 
mission in the Wharton Steel Co. case, with specific dis- 
avowal of the reasonableness of rates so constructed be- 
cause of lack of evidence as to cost of service; (5) the 
60-cent rate on the D. M. & N and the D. & I. R—United 
States Steel Corporation roads in Minnesota, which earn 
16 or 17 per cent on their investment, and under a 40- 
cent rate applied to their tonnage would earn 8.11 and 
9.42 per cent, respectively; (6) rates in the Mahoning 
and Shenango valleys now under attack as unreasonable. 
Mr. Muller called the Commission’s attention to the fact 
that rates in all sections where iron ore moves under 
similar conditions, namely, in solid trainloads and large 
quantities, over the lines of a single carrier, are invariably 
lower per ton and per ton-mile than the Michigan-Wis- 
consin rates, and referred to tables in his brief of (1) 
Birmingham district rates on the Southern Railway, the 
Alabama Great Southern Railway and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railway; (2) Virginia rates on the Norfolk & 
Western Railway; (2) the rate per ton-mile of .451 cent 
for the same average haul on the Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town & Ashtabula Railway. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Mr. Muller said, 
simply contents itself with a demonstration that it has 
so far been unsuccessful in its attempt to wrest a large 
and profitable share of this ore traffic from the North- 
western because of inability to reach a larger number of 
mines, a condition for which the mining companies are 
in no way to blame. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way’s exhibit No. 103 was then treated by Mr. Muller in 
detail as showing representative results, and the Com- 
mission was asked by him to pay particular attention to 
the unique character of this carrier’s position. “This 
particular carrier,” Mr. Muller said, “comes before this 
Commission and attempts to justify an increase in the 
rates on a commodity, which by the carriers’ own showing 
yielded the highest return of any substantial class of 
traffic handled over its entire property.” This exhibit 
No. 103 of the Soo Line shows that iron ore during the 
calendar year 1912 paid 4.32 per cent on the property 
investment, while all freight other than ore incurred a 
loss of 6.71 per cent on the property investment and pas- 
senger business was conducted at a loss of 12.73 per cent 
on the property investment on the line Bessemer-Ashland, 
all operations combined producing a return on property 
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investment of only 1.32 per cent. If the Soo Line, trans- 
porting less than 10 per cent of the group tonnage, over 
a longer average distance than its competitor, the Chicago 
& Northwestern, in cars loading more*than 25 per cent 
below the C. & N. W., finds ore the most profitable por- 
tion of its traffic under the former 40-cent rate, upon 
what principle of rate making, law or equity can it justify 
increasing the rate to the one class of shippers who ap- 
parently keep the line above water? 

The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic’s cost of service 
calculations were characterized by Mr. Muller as indefi- 
nite because coal and ore traffic were mixed and figures 
of 1911 and 1912 not representative of average conditions 
as testified by the carrier’s own witnesses. This feature, 
he claimed, became clearly apparent by comparison with 
the clean-cut Soo Line cost exhibit, which shows an av- 
erage operating cost of 29.7 cents per ton for an average 
haul of over 60 miles, while the D. S. S. & A.’s statistics 
would indicate an average operating cost of 27 cents for 
an average haul of 17 miles. The average loading on 
the D. S. S. & A being slightly greater than on the Soo 
Line, the cost should be considerably less on the former. 

The Lake Superior & Ishpeming’s cost of transporting 
iron ore are described by Mr. Muller as absolutely value- 
less, because this road maintained a rate 7 cents per ton 
higher than other roads until a year ago, so that its 
tonnage was limited to the mines controlled by the owners 
of the railway and since the rate hag been reduced to 
the competitive level the road has been physically ex- 
tended to but one other mine, the Mary Charlotte, so 
that it is in no sense a representative common carrier. 

In conclusion, Mr. Muller emphatically stated that 
the extra grading of ore at the docks is as much a special 
service as is the passing of ore cars through ore crushing 
machines, for which a charge is made, and that a special 
rate should be set up for the mixing of “ore cocktails,” 
a service largely demanded by the three big shippers, who 
are not opposing the rate increase, since it is manifestly 
to their advantage to have one-half of this extra cost paid 
by their competitors. 

To the chairman’s question, “Should the present group 
system be maintained?” Mr. Muller replied, “Yes, because 
the entire ore market has been built up under this sys- 
tem, and those of my clients who would benefit by re- 
grouping believe the advantage would be temporary and 
be quickly offset by the general disturbance of market 
conditions.” 

Mr. Wright, in closing for the defendant carriers, 
illustrated in a very able manner the impracticability of 
any regrouping of shipping points on a mileage basis, 
different competing carriers hauling ore from the same 
mine widely differing distances to different ports, so that 
any graded mileage system of rates would limit each mine 
to the short-haul carrier and make valueless a goodly 
portion of the present competitors’ facilities. 

It is generally understood that the Commission will 
expedite this case so that a decision may be had early 
in January, in time to permit contracts for 1914 shipments 
to be made. . 


The Southern has been made an additional party 
respondent in No. 6096, Macon (Ga.) Freight Bureau 
vs. Georgia, Louisville & Nashville et al. 

Rehearing has been denied in No. 3456, Chippewa 
Valley & Northern vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie. 
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A Common-Sense View of Railway Rates from 
the Standpoint of Forty-Seven Years of 
Experience in a Growing State 


By A NEBRASKA FARMER.* 





To begin with, I do not own a single share of stock 
in any public service corporation, nor in any other kind 
of a corporation. My only dealings with railroads is 
to pay for my railroad tickets or pay my freight bills 
when they are presented. I have not studied deeply 
into those questions which most men find so easy to 
discuss, and which a few men receive big salaries for 
knowing a lot about and not saying much. I am just a 
plain citizen of the middle West, now past the three- 
score year mark, and forty-seven of those years have been 
spent in Nebraska. There was not a mile of railroad in 
Nebraska when [I landed here, the telephone was an 
eventuality of future time, as was the electric car, power 
transmission over wires, and a lot of other things, I 
have watched Nebraska grow from practically nothing 
to her present proud position among the states, and I 
have tried to perform faithfully and well the humble 
part given me in performing what has been performed. 
During all these years I have tried to the best of my 
ability, mentally and industrially, to keep up with the 
times, and to keep myself fairly well informed. My 
library is, I believe, better than that of the average man 
of my age, and I believe I subscribe for more magazines 
and newspapers than ninety-nine men out of a hundred. 

I am laying no claim to more knowledge of public 
questions than most men, but believe I am safe in saying 
that I know as much about them as the average man, 
and more than some men whose mental ability is in 
inverse ratio to their vocal capacity. I never helped 
to make a railroad tariff sheet, I know nothing about the 
intricacies of rate-making, and my ideas of what consti- 
tutes a “reasonable return” upon money invested may 
not square with yours. 

It may be that freight rates, and telephone rates, and 
electric light and power rates are too high. It may be 
that the stock in our big public service corporations has 
been irrigated until it is all waterlogged. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that the rates are too high, and that we are being 
compelled to pay dividends on watered stock. I have 
nothing to base this belief upon save a sort of undefinable 
impression. I do not know how much it costs to build 
a railroad, nor how much it costs to operate one, nor 
how much it costs to maintain one; therefore I do not 
know where [ should begin were | called upon to make 
up a freight tariff in order to provide for all these con- 
tingencies. Other men who have had no better opportuni- 
ties than I for acquiring this knowledge may know all 
about it, and be thoroughly competent to tell just what 
the rates should be, but I confess that I am not. All I 
know is what I have learned by experience, and experi- 
ence has taught me quite a few things. Some men who 
are picked right up off of the farm, or out of a corner 
grocery store, or a country lawyer’s office, and put into 
the legislature may be able to sit right down at their 
legislative desks and figure out just what amount of 
revenue a railroad or some other public corporation ought 
to have in order to pay a certain dividend on an unknown 
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amount of money invested, and then formulate a rate 
that. would provide it—but I candidly admit that I couldn’t 
if my life depended on it. 


I have heard much mournful asseveration that we 
haven’t any real railroad men to-day—men like Tom 
Potter and others of his class—and that the men who 
control our great railway systems to-day are mere stock 
jobbers to whom railroad operating is secondary to rail- 
road stock Manipulating. Now this may all be true, for 
what I know to the contrary, but I frankly admit I get 
better service both as a passenger and as a shipper under 
present conditions than I got in the days of Tom Potter 
—and get it at a decrease of from 35 to 7d per cent as 
compared to the rates in those “good old days” we hear 
so much about. I can remember when we were almighty 
glad to pay 5 cents a mile to ride in rickety little jim crow 
cars Over a roadbed as rough as a Virginia corduroy 
road, 25 miles an hour, and the liver shaken out of us 
before we had traveled halfway to our destinations. Now 
we complain because we are compelled to pay 2 cents 
a mile to ride in cars more elegant than most of our 
homes, over roadbeds as smooth as a billiard table, speed- 
ing along at 50 or 60 miles an hour. I also remember 
that for many years after I came to Nebraska we had to 
drive our stock and haul our grain many weary miles to 
reach a railroad, and when we did we paid 60 per cent 
cost us more than the freight charges cost us now. Less 
more to have it hauled to Chicago than we pay now. 
Then our live stock went in little cars, there was no 
watering and feeding in transit, and shrinkage en route 
than twenty-five years ago, while I was living in central 
Nebraska, I had to send to Meriden, Conn., for a par- 
ticular repair to a machine. I have the freight bill yet. 
I had to pay $2.89 freight on that repair, and I was glad 
to pay it, for without it I couldn’t do business. I can 
get that same repair from the same Connecticut town 
to-day for less than $1 freight charges. Maybe a dollar 
is too much freight now, but that is no sign that the $2.89 
Was any more of an overcharge. Common sense, of 
which I claim to have a little bit, tells me that density 
of traffic cuts some figure in rate-making—that it would 
cost more to ship one car of machinery from Columbus, 
O., to Columbus, Neb., if only one car per year were 
shipped, than it would cost per car to send several hun- 
dred cars over the same distance every year. In other 
words, a freight rate that would mean an adequate re- 
turn in a densely populated state like Illinois would be 
a wofully inadequate rate in Nebraska. 


Of course, I know what you started saying to your- 
self before you got even this far in this contribution. 


But you are wrong. I never worked for a public service 
corporation in my life, never got a dollar for services 
from one in my life, and I have paid them hundreds of 
dollars. I happen to own, in addition to my home place, 
a little patch of land that lies about 35 miles from a 
railroad. It is mighty good land, too. It is just as fertile 
as the average Nebraska farm, but the handicap of a 
35-mile haul prevents me from developing it. You gen- 
tlemen who live a mile or two from transportation facili- 
ties may think you are being gouged by the railroads 
in the way of excessive freight rates, but I would be 
mighty willing to pay what you pay—and a bit more— 
to any railroad that will come within five or six or even 
ten miles of my little farm. 


Freight rates may be too high in Nebraska. I say 
“may be,” for I do not know. But I do know that there 
are five counties in Nebraska without a single mile of 
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railroad, and I opine that if the rates are so high as 
to bring in a great revenue these counties would not 
have remained railroadless and therefore undeveloped 
all these years. -I know, too, that three other Nebraska 
counties have less than fifteen miles each of railroad, 
and that in other counties the people have to drive from 
30 to 50 miles to reach a railroad. If the rates are so all- 
fired remunerative, why don’t the railroads increase their 
revenues by extending their lines into these fertile sec- 
tions, thus developing them, settling them up, and add- 
ing to the haul in and out? Do you suppose that the people 
living in the central part of Banner or Cherry counties 
would kick a minute about “exorbitant freight rates” if 
they could get railroad transportation right at their doors? 
Don’t you suppose the people of Keya Paha County are 
vastly more interested in getting a railroad, no matter 
what the rates, than they are in agitating for a decreased 
freight rate? 

The first time I shipped cattle to market I drove them 
overland sixty miles, loaded them into small cars and 
shipped them to Chicago. All the water they got from 
the time I loaded them until they were unloaded in the 
yards at Chicago was what we could give them by having 
a brakeman hold down the valve at a watering tank and 
walk along the top of the train as it pulled along, letting 
the torrent of water pour as best it could upon the suffer- 
ing steers. And they didn’t get a bite to eat on the jour- 
ney. I sold them for $3.20, and paid 30 per cent of it 
for freight. Last fall I shipped to South Omaha and 
sold for better than $7.25, and the freight cost me less 
than 3 per cent of what I received for my cattle. And 
the shrinkage was so insignificant as to cut practically 
no figure. To Chicago was a trip of nearly three days 
then; to South Omaha last fall was less than ten hours. 

In 1873 I went back to my native state of Vermont 
on a visit. I changed cars at Omaha, at Chicago, at 
Detroit, at Buffalo, at Albany and at Montpelier. After 
I sold my cttle last fall I again visited the old home— 
and changed cars once on the trip. In 1873 I rode in 
a coach that was about as comfortable as a farm wagon 
running over a frozen road after a heavy rainstorm and 
lots of travel. To pass from one car to another was 
risking one’s life. When about a mile and a half from 
a station we’d begin slowing down with the old hand 
brakes, and we’d jerk and jostle and jolt till life was 
misery. Every time the coach door was opened a cloud 
of soot and dust and cinders would roll in and suffocate 
us. The coaches were heated by stoves‘at each end, and 
if a coach had turned over we'd have all been burned 
to death. Last fall I felt so good because I had received 
a big price for my steers, that I took the trip again 
I took a sleeper at Omaha and never left it till I got 
to Albany. The train was vestibuled and just like one 
long room. No clouds of smoke and soot when a coach 
door was opened. No jolting or jarring to make a stop 
or start. My trip last fall extended from the old Vermont 
home to Boston, thence by water to New York, by water 
again to Norfolk, Va., thence back to Chicago, and on 
home, and the whole round trip’s expenses, fare, Pullman 
and meals en route, lacked quite a bit of costing me 
twice as much as my bare railroad fare for the first 
trip back in 1873. Then I had to hop off when I wanted 
something to eat and load up my stomach with what- 
ever I could grab; now I can eat in the diner and get 
the best meal imaginable for 50 or 60 cents. Maybe 
the rates are too high now. I don’t know a blooming 
thing about it. But if the railroad would offer to reduce 
the rates 50 per cent and return to the railroading met 
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ds of forty years ago, I’d say, “Don’t; keep on making 
mprovements in your service and I'll pay the present 
rate.” I’d even prefer the rates of forty years ago and 
the service of to-day, to the service of forty years ago 
and a reduction of 50 per cent in the present rates. 

If I knew as much about railroad management and 
rate-making as some men claim to know, and while 
making the claim haven’t had a bit better chance to 
tudy up than I have had—if I knew as much about it 
as they claim to know, do you suppose I’d be working 
sixteen hours a day on my central Nebraska farm, and 
cleaning up each year just about what the average loco- 
motive engineer makes? I should say not. I’d be ousting 
men like Mohler and Hill and their kind out of their 
obs and pulling down a salary that would make me 
humpbacked to carry it off in $50 bills every month. If I 
could sit down and make a fair freight tariff schedule— 
fair alike to the railroads and the people—do you suppose 
I would fool away my time running for a legislative job 
that never did pay more than $300 a year, and only pays 
$600 a year now? Not me! I'd be occupying a palatial 
office in some metropolitan skyscraper and dragging down 
the money in chunks. Somehow or other 1 never have 
learned just what it is about an election to the legis- 
lature that equips an otherwise mediocre or average man 
to such an extent that he can hop right in and give the 
biggest railroad managers in the country pointers on 
how to manage their business more successfully, or tell a 
patient people just what they must do to be saved. But 
it seems that election to the legislature does that very 
thing. I’ve seen it demonstrated too often to permit of 
a single doubt. I’ve seen lawyers who had difficulty in 
making good at justice court practice, secure an election 
to the legislature, and the minute they received their 
certificates of election they proceeded to frame bills 
having for their object the remedying of every ill, indus- 
trial, social and economical, that human flesh is heir to. 
And any insinuation that they didn’t know a darned 
thing about what they were doing was met with the 
charge of “corporation tool” or “insane partisanship.” 
You’ve seen the same thing happen a thousand times if 
you’ve lived in Nebraska forty-seven years, as I have. 

A few years ago we tried the experiment of making 
three of our state officers a railway commission, allowing 
them to name three secretaries to do the actual work. 
I never was so foolish as to believe we’d get beneficial 
results from such a course, therefore I was not a bit 
disappointed. A few years ago we amended the consti- 
tution and elected a railway commission, giving into its 
charge the matter of regulation. Later we enacted the 
physical valuation law—which I believe was the most 
sensible bit of legislation enacted in Nebraska in a gen- 
eration. How can we tell what rate will bring a “rea- 
sonable return” until we know what the investment is? 
But just as we were in fairly good shape to get some- 
where we began loading up the commission with every 
responsibility imaginable. When we couldn’t take time 
to think up the right place to place a new responsibility 
for something, we shifted it over to the railway com- 
mission. The job of finding the physical valuation of 
6,500 miles of railroad, with terminals and rolling stock 
and shops and everything, is a bit bigger than running 
a country store or looking after a quarter section farm 
or attending to a measly law practice in a country town. 
But because the railway commission hasn’t done it—and 
a thousand other things—in jig time, up springs the 
chorus that the railway commission is a “tool of the 
corporations,” and the legislature tries to undo the work 
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of the past two or three years. That all the rates so 
loudly complained about are now in the hands of the 
courts, and that we haven’t arrived at the physical valu- 
ation of the railroads and thus gotten a basis for rate- 
making, doesn’t feaze the eminent gentlemen taken from 
the quiet of their country homes and thrust into the law- 
making body of the state. They can hop right to it and 
make a rate quicker than scat! 

I am not defending the members of the railway com- 
mission. It so happens that I didn’t vote for a single 
one of them. But because they haven’t been able to 
accomplish the impossible I am not going to charge them 
with dishonesty. I know all three of them personally, 
and I believe them to be men of honor and integrity; 
faithful public officials, who are working for the best 
interests of all concerned. I’ve waited a whole lot longer 
for other things than I have waited for freight rate re- 
duction, and am still waiting. But I am not discouraged. 

As I said in the beginning, freight rates may be too 
high, and I rather think they are. But how am I to know? 
Not knowing how much it costs to build, equip and operate 
a railroad, I cannot, in the nature of things, know what 
rate will permit only a “reasonable return.” As a citizen 
I am helping to pay three men whose duty it is to find 
out what our public service corporations have actually 
invested and what it costs to operate them, and after 
so finding to fix a rate that will permit of a “reasonable 
return.” And even then I may differ from them on what 
is a “reasonable return.” The chances are that I will. 

But this I do know, that even if the returns are now 
too high, they are seemingly not high enough to induce 
railroad managers to build into new Nebraska territory 
that needs only good transportation facilities to become 
a veritable garden thickly populated by a prosperous 
people; not enough to induce men of means to invest 
in interurban electric railroad building in thickly settled 
territory that would seem to offer especial inducements. 
I know that if I had millions and could invest them all 
in steam or electric lines and get as big returns as many 
claim are now being gouged from the people, I’d hurry 
so fast to invest that you could play checkers in my 
coattails. 

I realize fully that my views won’t cut much figure, 
and that they will subject me to the charge of being a 
“tool of the corporations.” But that doesn’t deter me. 
I’ve earned the right to air my views by living in Nebraska 
forty-seven years and doing all that I could in my humble 
way to help make it the state that it is to-day. You'll 
find my name—if you know what it is—on the roll of 
graduates of the University of Nebraska, for I went 
through that great institution after I was twenty-eight 
years old. I’ve written a bit for publication, chiefly for 
farm papers and the weeklies in my own home country. 
This was written after a visit with the editor of “The 
Midwest,” in which visit I aired my views on the question 
then uppermost in the legislature—whether the railway 
commission should be permitted to do the work for which 
it was created, or whether it should be snubbed and dis- 
credited by passing the Keckly bill. The editor didn’t 
say whether my views coincided with his own or not; 
he simply asked me if I would write them out for pub- 
lication, and I have. And this was written by the light 
of acetylene gas from my own plant, in the sitting room 
of my farm home, during three or four evenings between 
the time of finishing the chores and the average farmer’s 
bedtime. I have no idea that these views will square 
with those of most of Midwest’s readers, but they are 
my own, and honest views, too. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT. 





Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring Immediate answer may 
secure eee written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C. ; 


Carrier Liable for Delay if Occasioned By Negligence 

Wisconsin.—‘A carload of seasonable agricultural ma- 
chinery was shipped from a point in New York to a point 
in Wisconsin, being receipted for on the uniform bill of 
lading. At Suspension Bridge the connecting line blun- 
dered, through the error of a car clerk who marked the 
car up as an empty, as a result of which the car was 


transported out of its proper course to a hold yard and ° 


there detained for about two weeks, dyring which time 
tracers failed to locate it. When finally located, it was 
sent on to a destination via a different route and over 
the line of different carriers than those designated on 
the bill of lading, finally reaching destination, after be- 
ing in transit more than three weeks. Six or seven days 
is the ordinary and usual time for transportation of a 
car between the point of shipment and destination via 
the route designated on the bill of lading. The sale of two- 
thirds of the shipment was lost entirely on account of 
the delay, as explained above. The claim department of 
the line which blundered in the handling of the shipment, 
takes the position that it is not liable for damage arising 
from the loss of sale of a shipment due to delay, where 
special notation of the importance of prompt movement 
of the shipment was not made on the bill of lading; and 
that damage arising from the loss of sale of the shipment 
is not within the contemplation of the bill of lading con- 
tract. Can the transportation line hide behind Par 
agraph 1, Section 3, of the Uniform Bill of Lading, to re- 
lieve themselves of liability for such delays as above de- 
scribed, and is not the loss of sale of a shipment at des- 
tionation a proper cause of damage claim, resulting from 
delayed movement of seasonable agricultural machinery?” 

A carrier is always liable for loss resulting from a 
delay in transportation which has been occasioned by its 
negligence. In such instances, the only point to be de- 
termined is the measure of the owner’s damage. If the 
goods have become worthless through such negligent de- 
lay, and move under the Uniform Bill of Lading, the loss 
will be fixed at full value, as shown in the invoice. If 
the goods are intended for sale in the market at desti- 
nation, and goods of the particular kind have fallen in 
market value during the delay, or if they have depre- 
ciated in quality because of the delay, the damages are 
computed on the basis of the difference between the in- 
voice price at point of shipment and their value at the 
time of their delivery, the carrier being liable to the ex- 
tent of the depreciation, with interest. The circumstances 
under which it is required of the shipper to specially 
note the importance of a prompt movement are when, 
for special. reasons, the shipper may desire that the trans- 
portation of its goods shall be hastened, other than with 
reasonable dispatch. But failure to give notice of the 
special circumstances demanding greater diligence, will 
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not excuse the carrier from its liability for such delay as 
occurred through its own fault or negligence. 
*” *~ Oe 


Carriers Should Install Adequate and Accurate Track 


Scales. 


Nebraska.—“Will you kindly advise, through THE 
TRAFFIC WORLD, whether or not there has ever been any 
ruling by the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard 
to the manner in which a weight should be assessed when 
car of lumber is weighed over scales not long enough to 
weigh the entire shipment at once and for this reason 
each end of the car is weighed separately? It would 
seem to us that the gross weight should not be the sums 
of the two weights, but that there should be some allow- 
ance made on account of weighing the two ends sep- 
arately, as we believe by weighing one end at a time 
and then adding the two together would give a greater 
result than if you weigh the entire car at once.” 


The weight upon which freight is assessed for lumber 
is determined by track scales. The car is weighed at 
the point of origin or as near as possible to that point 
and the weight so established governs unless corrected. 
Almost all shipments of lumber are weighed a second 
and frequently a third time. 


The Commission has held that a tariff of a carrier 
providing that the weight ascertained upon a particular 
scale should govern, is unreasonable, and, further, that 
it is not proper to provide that weights at either the point 
of origin or the point of destination shall govern, unless 
those weights are correctly taken; that is, that the shipper 
be permitted to show by reweighing or by other means 
that the weight at the point of origin is inaccurate. 


While the Commission realizes that the exact weight 
of the contents of the car cannot be ascertained by the 
use of track scales, yet it has required of the carriers a 
fixed place for installing track scales, standard for in- 
stallation, supervision and ample opportunity to be 
afforded shippers for securing a second and third re- 
weighing of the shipment while in transit for the purpose 
of securing an accurate weight. And, while the Com- 
mission, in its investigation of general irregularities and 
discrepancies in the weighing of freight, 28 I. C. C., 7, 
appearing on page 289 of the Aug. 9, 1913, issue of THE 
TRAFFIC WoRLD, did not pass on the precise point in- 
volved in your inquiry, yet it did lay down certain funda- 
mental principles which have a direct bearing thereon. 
It held that the ideal method for ascertaining the weight 
of a car is to place the entire car upon the scale, allow 
it to come to rest, remove everything from contact with 
it, so that it stands alone upon the scale, and, having 
done this, take the weight. 

* * * 


New York.—“Will you please advise us whether it has 
ever been definitely settled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the courts, as to the liability of carrier 
for safe delivery of shipments loaded in open cars. We 
have a number of claims pending with several carriers 
and they take the position that, in accordance with the 
uniform bill of lading, they are exempt from all liability, 
other than that caused by fire, on shipments loaded in 
open cars. This is at variance with section 20 of the 
interstate commerce act.” ; 
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The general rule concerning the carriage of goods in 


open cars is that the carrier must use such vehicles as 
are reasonably adapted to protect the goods from the 
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nclemencies of the weather and from loss by theft or 
ttherwise. For example, certain classes of goods, such 
1s coal, lumber, stone, etc., may properly be transported 
ipon open cars, while to transport goods liable to 
be injured by rain or snow or to be abstracted by thieves 
long the route, might be gross negligence. 

Section 1 of the Uniform Bill of Lading does not ex- 
empt the carrier from its common law liability as an 
insurer of goods when carried in an open car. The pur- 
pose of that section is to hold the carrier to that reason- 
able care in the transportation of goods customarily mov- 
ing on open cars, the same as the law requires in the 
carriage of goods in closed cars, but that the presumption 
of negligence, when, in accordance with general custom 
on account of the nature of the property, the same is 
transported in open ‘cars, will not arise in any greater 
degree than if the property had been transported in 
closed cars. In other words, the mere fact of transporting 
such property in open cars does not establish that proof 
of negligence as would ordinarily make the carrier liable 
if the property transported had been such as would be 
injured by the inclemencies of the weather or by loss by 
theft or otherwise. 


* * * 
Delivery in Order Consignments Without Surrender of Bill 
of Lading. 


Indiana.—‘A makes an ‘order notify’ shipment to B. 
The shipment consists of four containers valued at, say, 
$10 each filled with gas, the value of the gas being $4. 
B is indebted to A in the sum of $35, which is past due. 
A makes the shipment ‘order notify’ for the amount of the 
past due account plus the value of the gas in the con- 
tainers, the containers being the property of the con- 
signee, B. 

“On arrival of the shipment at destination, the con- 
signee, finding that the sight draft attached to the ‘order’ 
bill of lading calls for $39, 
agent that the draft is in error and presents to the carrier 
an invoice showing the value of the gas in the containers 
and the carrier’s agent releases to the consignee, without 
the bill of lading being surrendered, the shipment, and 
accepts from the consignee $4, being the value of the 
gas in the four containers, and $4 additional for gas in 
a previous shipment received by him from A. A files 
claim with the carrier for the entire amount of the draft 
attached to original ‘order’ bill of lading. Carrier refuses 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried In the pub/‘cation during the 
preceding week. 


December 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 
5603—Peycke Bros. Commission Co. vs. Fla. E. C. Ry. et al. 
December 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Henderson: 

Fourth Section Application No. 2045. 
December 20—Montgomery, Al.—Chairman cogs: 
*6166—Alabama Chemical Co. vs. M. & O. R. Co. et al. 
December 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Special amas Henderson: 

6128—Vulcan Coal and Mining Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co 
December 22—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner W. Prouty: 
*5891—Low Moor Iron Co. of Virginia vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
*l, & S. 331—Alexandria, Va., switching charges. 


December 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Commissioner Meyer: 
5995—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. 
December 30—Duluth, Minn.—Commissioner Meyer: 
5370—In the matter of rates, practices, rules and regulations 
governing the transportation of iron ore. 
January 5—Richmond, Va.—Special Examiner Smith: 
eerenatee Lumber Co, vs. Cairo C. & O. Ry. Co, et al. 
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claim and states they have the $8 to apply on this claim 
and will pay that, but no more. 

“Has the carrier the right to deliver to consignee a 
shipment on order bill of lading without the surrender 
of that instrument or by authority of the consignor re- 
gardless of the circumstances? Is the carrier liable for 
the amount of the draft which represented the interest 
of the consignor in the shipment when this interest was 
lost through the action of the carrier in violating its 
trust as agent for the consignor?” 

Where goods are sold and shipped under an order 
bill of lading, with draft attached, to be delivered to the 
purchaser upon his acceptance and payment of the draft, 
the law is quite well settled that the purchaser is not 
entitled to demand the goods except after the payment 
of the draft and receiving the bill of lading attached 
thereto, and a delivery to him before such payment or 
without requiring the surrender of the bill of lading, 
properly indorsed, would render the carrier liable to the 
seller for the amount of the draft, if the purchaser fails 
to pay for the goods. If the property is delivered without 
surrender of the bill of lading the carrier is guilty of a 
conversion. It is also well settled that when the carrier 
is guilty of conversion of property, it cannot take advan- 
tage of paragraph 2, section 3, of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, which limits the value of the property to the 
invoice price as the measure of the owner’s damages, 
and that, therefore, this provision of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading cannot be pleaded by the carrier in the partic- 
ular shipment in question. 

The contract of affreightment with the carrier, how- 
ever, is to safely transport and deliver the particular 
shipment covered by the bill of lading, and to pay what- 
ever damages the shipper has sustained in the loss of or 
failure to deliver the particular goods moving under 
such contract. The carrier’s duty cannot be extended 
by the shipper saddling upon it the responsibility of a 
collection bureau, and thus make it a medium through 
which to enforce payment of prior debts that have no 
relation to the particular shipment transported. It there- 
fore follows that, while the carrier would be liable for a 
conversion if it delivered an ‘order’ shipment to con- 
signee without requiring surrender of the bill of lading, 
yet that the amount of its liability is not measured by 
the amount stated in the draft when admittedly in excess 
of the value of the shipment, but is limited to the market 
value of the shipment at destination point. 


6288—Virginian Caroline Chemical Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 


January 6—Norfolk, Va.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 
6206—F. B. Boyster Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 7—Charlotte, N. C.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5864—Barnhardt Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6029—Eiba Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co et al. 


January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 311—Rates on bananas from New Orleans, La., Galves- 
ton, Tex., and other gulf ports to Topeka, Kan., Lincoln, 
Neb., and Beatrice, Neb. 

5207—Topeka Traffic Assn, vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 

6053—Wichita Produce Co. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 

6027—City of Danville, Va., et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 8—Charlotte, N. C.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 
6055—Barnhardt Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6248—Yarbrough & Bellinger Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
6301—City of Charlotte, N. C., et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 238—Kansas-California flour rates. 
|. & S. 268—Arizona wheat rates. 
“—— aon Corporation Commission vs. Ariz. & N. M. Ry. 
o. et 
5849—Inman, Akers & Inman et al, vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co, 
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January 9—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 

*5900—Boston Potato Receivers’ Assn. et al, vs. Clyde S. S. 
Co. et al. 

January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

3218—Wickwire Steel Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

|. & §S. 279—Rates on potash and other commodities from 
North Atlantic Seaboard points to Cincinnati, O., and other 
points. 

January 10—Columbia, S. C.—Special Examiner Smith: 

6234—Summer Bros. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

4828—P. L. Conquest & Son et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

ra eee & Fisher Stores Co. et al. vs. Colo. & Sou. 
ty. Co. 

5769—Pueblo Commerce Club vs, D. & R. G. R. R. Co. 

5931— Wellington Mines Co. vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

5946—Altna Powder Co. vs. Wabash R. R, Co. et al. 

January 12—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Pitt: 

*Fourth Section Application No. 2176. 

January 12—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Mackley: 

*5919—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

*5920—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 

January 12—Hearing of the following cases now assigned for 
January 5, at New York City, before Special Examiner 
Mackley, is continued until January 12, at New York City, 
before Special Examiner Mackley: 

*5919—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

*5920—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 

January 12—Macon, Ga.—Special Examiner Smith: 

6096—Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., vs 
L. & N. R. R. Co. et al, 

January 12—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Pitt: 

Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 

January 12.—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 

Hearing of that portion of Fourth Section Application No. 1952 
of the L. & N. R. R. Co. which asks for authority to con- 
tinue rates on bananas from New Orleans, La., and Mobile, 
Ala., published in L. & N. Co. tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 11468 and 
A10483, respectively, that are lower than rates concurrently 
in effect to intermediate points, or rates published in the 
said tariffs to intermediate ponts that are higher than rates 
to more distant points. 


January 13—Savannah, Ga.—Special Examiner Smith: 
6042—Solomon Lipman vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 
January 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5758—American Round Bale Press Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al, 
5759—Anderson Clayton & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6068—Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. Ark. La. & Guif 
Ry. Co. et al. 
January 14—Jacksonville, Pla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5653—Logan Concrete and Engineering Co. vs. Ga. Sou. & Fla 
Ry. Co. et al. 
5949—Florida Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
5971—Ocala Iron Works vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5346—Auburn & Alton Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co, et al. 
January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 125—Advance in rates by carriers for the transporta- 
tion of boots and shoes from Boston, Mass., and other points 
to Atlanta, Ga. 
4596—Chamber of Commerce of the City of Augusta, Ga., vs. 
A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
5429—Freight Bureau of Chamber of Commerce of Macon, Ga., 
vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 
5394—-Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M. 
& Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 16—Miami, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
§713—John Gordon Du Puis vs. Fla. E. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4844—In the matter of bills of lading. 
6130—Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. M. 
R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
January 19—San Francisco. Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 8835, 349 and 675. 
January 19—Tampa, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5247—Tampa Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 21—Pensacola, Fla.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5938—Florida Cypress Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co, et al. 
January 21—San Francisco, Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1403. 
January 22—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner J. 
Smith: 
*6299—-Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al 
January 22—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith: 
6133—Otis Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
6168—Otis Mfg. Co. vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 23—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 307—Class and commodity rates between New Orleans, 
La., and other points and Brownsville. Tex. 
6272—Jung & Sons Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


January 24—El Centro, Cal.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application No. 8491. 

January 28—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5907—C. W. Robinson vs. N. O. Gt. Nor. R. R. Co. et al. 
OS pesanes Orleans Cypress Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 

et al. 
— Orleans Board of Trade vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 
et al. 
6323—New Orleans Board of Trade vs. N. 0. & N. E. R. R. Co. 
5544—Capital City Oil Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
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January 28—Jackson, Miss.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 
5420—G. B. Merrill & Bro. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
5913—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. N. O. Gt. Nor. R. R. Co. et al. 
6032—Jackson Oil and Refining Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6109—-Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 
6116—Morrison Coal Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al, 

January 29—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 677 and 1766. 


January 29—Jackson, Miss.—Special Examiner Smith: 
6226—D. H. Halil Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
6227—Hall & Legan Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
6311—H. C. Miller et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
5648—Pine Belt Lumber Co. vs. Guif & S. I. R. R. Co. 


January 31—Vicksburg, Miss.—Special Examiner Smith: 

5481—E. J. Bomer and J. C. Bomer vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley 
R. R. Co. et al. 

February 2—New Orleans, La.—Special Examiner Thurtell: 

The following Fourth Section Applications: 

461—Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 

'542—Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. 

8965—C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 

2045—Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 

1065—L. H. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

2138—M. & O. R. R. Co. 

458—-N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

1548—Sou. Ry. Co. 

'2043—Yazoo & Miss. Valley R. R. Co. 

754—Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 

4218—Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 

4886-4907-4908—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 

3528—Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. 

1950-1951—Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. 

2636—Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 

3671-3672—Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. Co. 

2388—St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. 

February 2—Owensboro, Ky.—Special Examiner J. E. Smith: 
‘5880—Drury Coal Co. vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. 
6031—Owensboro Wagon Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

February 3—Louisville, Ky.—Special Examiner Smith: 
5966—Sunny Brook Distillery Co. vs. Pa. Term. Ry. Co. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 6181. Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Hopkins, Minn., 
vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and C. & N. W. 
Alleges unreasonable and illegal charge on shipment of 
threshing machinery from Hopkins to Bruno, Neb., through 
failure to protect 50-ft. car minimum of shipment moving on 
two shorter cars. Demands cease and desist order and 
reparation. 
No. 6357. Magill & Co., Fargo, N. D., vs. Great Northern et al. 
Alleges that the imposition of rates from Minneapolis and 
Fargo any higher than the intrastate rates within Minnesota 
result in unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
charges. Demand interstate rates no higher than carriers 
assess within Minnesota, restoration of the old parity of rates, 
and reparation. 
No. 6392. Knight Woolen Mills, Provo, Utah, vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. 

Alleges that double first class on scoured wool in bags and 
one and a half times when in bales, from Chicago to Provo, is 
unjust and unreasonable in that it exceeds classification of 
the products of scoured wool and the rates on wool yarn; also 
that the rates on wool in the grease are unreasonable. De- 
mands reasonable rates, and reparation amounting to $3,142. 

No. 6393. Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo, O., vs. Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern et al. 

Alleges unreasonable and illegal charges on farm wagons 
from Toledo to destinations in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and other points in southeastern territory. De- 
mands cease and desist order and reparation amounting to 


Providence, R. I., Fruit and Produce Exchange vs. 
American Express et al. 

Excessive express charges on four carloads of strawberries, 
Medina, Tenn., to Boston, Mass., and Providence, R. I., due to 
alleged misrouting. Cease and desist order asked for, the 
establishment of maxima rates for future shipments, and 
reparation. 

No. 6396. Drouhard & Stranahan, Pratt, Kan., vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Against a rate of $2.70 per 100 pounds on shipment of motor- 
cycles, Milwaukee to Pratt, Kan., $3.075 Milwaukee to Dan- 
ville, Kan. Ask for the establishment of a rate of $2.31 to 
Pratt and $2.25 to Danville, and reparation. 


No. 6397. S. F. Scattergood & Co., Philadelphia, vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 
Alleges imposition of illegal demurrage charge on carload 
of bran from Minneapolis to Glenside, Pa., hold Lyons, N. Y., 
for order. Demands cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 6398. Oliver-Finnie Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. C. & N. W. 
and Illinois Central. 

Alleges violation of first four sections on shipment of peas, 
Cc. L., from Dundas, Wis., to Memphis, on a rate of 51 cents, 
claiming the reasonable rate would have been 28 cents from 
Green Bay and Oconto, Wis., more distant points. Demand 
cease and desist order and reparation. ‘ 

No. 6399. Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., New York, vs. Lehigh 
Valley R. R. Co. 

Alleges failure of defendants to furnish box cars for hard 
coal shipments forced complainant to transfer coal from open 
to box cars at Buffalo at an expense of $9,306.49 over the pub- 
lished rate which complainant contends called for box car 
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Platform on Truck 
3 Pieces 


(16 inches from floor. Proven by 
efficiency tests to be the minimum height 
from floor for handling.) 


60% Truck Equip- 
Saves ment. 40 to 50% 
of Handling. 
Breakage, 
Reduces Waste and 
Storage Space. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


TAPLEY SPECIALTY C0. 


531 West 37th Street, New York 





Sell The OIL TRADE 


Some 1,800 Independent Oil Jobbers and 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in 


this country are Constantly in the market for 





Steel Tanks Boilers 

Steel Barrels Steam and 
Tank Cars Gas Engines 
Hose Chemicals 
Hose Couplings Oil Well 
Belting Supplies 


You can reach this big and growing market 


ONLY through 


The National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Men 


Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Employ it as YOUR Salesman." Write Us. 
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\. Efficient Way! 


The Tapley Platform 
System with the 


Tapley Improved 
Elevating Truck 








ONLY ONE 





Freight Rates Made Easy 


The CHICAGO FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
of class rates is a condensed file of railroad tar- 


iffs, arranged for quick reference, showing 
THROUGH RATES from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee territory to towns in every state in 
the Union. 


All technicalities are eliminated in this, the 
most handy of all freight rate Guides. Not 
complicated ; just a practical and simple refer- 
ence book of class rates; concise and conven- 
ient. 


For checking expense bills, estimating pre- 
pays, quoting delivered prices, etc., etc., it is in 
a class by itself. Quicker than the telephone, 
and easier of access than a railroad tariff. 
Kept up to date at all times. Indorsed by rail- 
road and shipper alike. 


Yearly subscription price only $7.50. 


tae Geto, WLW. MARTIN & C0, cc's: 


417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 
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shipments when demanded by shipper. Demands reparation 
to amount paid for transfer. 
No. 6400. Greenwood (S. C.) Merchants’ Association vs. South- 
ern Ry. et al. 

Allege rates to and from Greenwood to be unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly discriminatory in favor of Atlanta, 
Augusta, Athens and Elberton, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., and 
Chester, S. C. Demand reasonable and non-discriminatory 
class and commodity rates. 

No. 6401. Cal Hirsch & Sons Iron and Rail Co., St. Louis, vs 
N. Y. N..H. & H. et al. 

Against the assessment of the first class rail and rail-and- 
water rate on second hand government goods from South 
Framingham, Mass., to St. Louis. Demand cease and desist 
order, maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 6402. S. F. Scattergood & Co., Philadelphia, vs. New York, 
Ontario & Western et al. 

Allege excessive charges on a carload of oats from Chicago 
to Jenkintown, Pa., by reason of the absence of joint rate. 
Demand a refund and the establishment of through routes and 
joint rates. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


Case No. 5073. Lindsay Bros. vs. G. R. & IL. Ry. Co. et al. 
Submitted Feb. 26; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Joint through rates 
for transportation of boilers from Kalamazoo, Mich., to Wiscon- 
sin points unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates and reparation awarded in 
a sum to be hereafter decided upon. ; 

Case No. 5264. Steinhard & Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. Submitted Aug. 25; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Rate of 32%c 
charged by defendants on cottonseed cake, C. L., for export, 
from Cushing, Okla., to Westwego, La., not found unreasonable 
and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5589. United Kansas Portland Cement Co. vs. Mo. 
Pac. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted June 2; decided Oct. 10, 1913. 
Reparation in the sum of $7.12 awarded on account of unreason- 
able charges due to misrouting of a carload of cement from 
Independence, Kan., to Ravenna, Neb. 

Case No. 5620. C. C. Clemmons Produce Co. vs. C. & A. Ry. Co. 
et al. (Fourth Section Application No. 1898). Rate charged for 
the transportation of apples, C. L., from Higginsville, Mo., to 
Memphis, Tenn., found unreasonable and reparation awarded in 
the sum of $29.98. 

Case No. 5634. Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. C., B. & Q. 
R. R. Co, et_al. Submitted July 19; decided Oct. 13, 1913. 
Reparation awarded in the sum of $24.44, account of misrouting 
of shipment of apples from Barnard, Mo., to Aberdeen, S. D. 

Case No, 5717. Stearns & Culver Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al (Fourth Section Application No. 1779). Rate of 
$2.86 per 100 pounds for the transportation of one locomotive 
cab from Schenectady, N. Y., to Milton, Fla., found to have 
been unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the aggregate 
of the intermediate rates amounting to $1.65 per 100 pounds 
and reparation awarded in the sum of $48.40. 

Case No. 4904. Boyle Commission Co. vs. West Pac. Ry. 
and O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. Submitted March 25; decided Oct. 
13, 1913. Rates charged on burlap bags, C. L., from California 
points to Colorado and Idaho points and from Colorado points 
to Idaho Falls, Ida., complained of as unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory. Held, by the Commission, that the rates 
are not shown to have been unreasonable and discriminatory 
except on two shipments, one of which moved from San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to Montrose, Cal., and one from Carbondale, Colo., 
to Idaho Falls,.Ida. No reparation awarded. 

Case No. 4687. Scott-Mayer Commission Co. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. R. R. Co. et al. Submitted June 14; decided Oct. 7, 1913. 
Complaint alleging misrouting of car of celery from Federal, 
Colo., to Little Rock, Ark., dismissed. 

Case No. 5121. Chas. W. Brackney et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. Submitted May 20; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Repara- 
tion awarded in the sum of $293.55, account of unreasonable 
rate on stock cattle moving from South Omaha, Neb., to 
Brookston, Ind. 

Case No, 5766. Mille & Hector vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
Co. Submitted June 18; decided Oct. 13, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in the sum of $44.72, account of unreasonable rates on 
building granite shipment moving from Quincy Adams, Mass., 
to Woodlawn, N. Y. 

Case No. 5657. Chas. F. Glavin vs. American Express Co. 
Submitted July 7; decided Nov. 4, 1913. Reparation awarded 
in the sum of $2.08, account of unreasonable rate on shipment 
of live poultry from Ramsomville, N. Y., to Milwaukee, Wis. 

Case No. 5707. Jas. Layton Stewart vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry 
Co. et al. Submitted July 8; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in the sum of $42.27, account of unreasonable rates on 
a mixed carload shipment of millet seed, cane seed and maize 
from Conway, Tex., to Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Case No. 5606. Duluth Iron and Metal Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. 
Co, et al. Submitted July 15: decided Nov. 4, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in the sum of $1,273.86, account of unreasonable rates 
for the transportation of scrap iron from Duluth, Minn., to 
Brackenridge, Pa, 

Case No, 5618. Gamble-Robinson Commission Co. vs. C. 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted July 19; decided Nov. 4, 
1913. Reparation awarded in the sum of $21.96, account of mis- 
routing of carload-of apples, shipment moving from Salem, Neb., 
to Red Wing, Minn. 

Case No. 5559. C. W. Hull Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. Co. et al. 
Submitted May 30; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Joint rate on coal. 
Cc. L., from Waukegan, Ill., to Prosser, Neb., unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeds combination of intermediate rates 
or on Hastings, Neb. Reparation awarded in the sum of 

Case No. 5502. W. J. Holland, on behalf of Museum of Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburg, Pa., vs. Unitah Ry. Co. et al. 
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Submitted Sept. 12; decided Nov 3, 1913. Reparation awarded 
in the sum of $1,045.08, account of unreasonable rate of foss)! — 
rock from Dragon, Utah, to Pittsburg, Pa. 

Case No. 5372, Baum Coal Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. Submitted May 29; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in the sum of $57.16, account of misrouting two car- 
load shipments of coal from Itasca, Wis., to Omaha, Neb. 

Case No. 5356. Louisville Cement Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. Submitted Aug. 14; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in sum to be hereafter decided upon, on account of 
unreasonable rates on coal, C. L., from North Jellico & Wilton, 
Ky., to Speeds, Ind. 

Case No. 5312. Chas. Clapp & Co. vs. American Express Co. 
Submitted June 18; decided Oct. 17, 1913. Reparation awarded © 
in the sum of $25 on account of unreasonable rate assessed on 
carload of coffee from Waterloo, Ia., to Lowell, Mass. 

Case No. 5178. Colorado Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & 
Q. R. R. Co, et al. and 5178, Sub Docket No. 1, United States 
Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. Repara- 
tion awarded in a sum to be hereafter decided upon, on account 
of unreasonable rates on cement from Portland and Concrete, 
Colo., to Nebraksa and Wyoming! points, shipments moving 
between dates of Sept. 1, 1910, and Sept. 1, 1911. 

Case No. 5794. McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C., St. P., M. 
& O. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted July 21; decided Oct. 13, 1913. 
Increase in rates for the transportation of shelled corn in car- 
load, Wynot and Concord, Neb., to Fort Collins, Colo., not found 
to have been justified by defendant and reparation awarded in 
the sum of $93.40, 

Case No. 5818. Steinhardt & Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co 
et al. Submitted June 23; decided Oct. 13, 1913. Rate of 30c 
for the transportation of cottonseed oil for export from Deport, 
Tex., to New Orleans, La., unreasonable and reparation awarded 
in the sum of $54:27. 

Case No. 9373. N..C. Peters Mill Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. et al. Submitted May 30; decided Oct. 7, 1913. Commission 
finds that the defendants did not misroute shipment of alfalfa 
feed from Omaha, Neb., to Sullivan, Mo. 

Case No. 4791. Continental Paper Bag Co. vs. Greenwich & 
J. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Sept. 4; decided Nov 3, 1913. Rate 
of 52c per 100 pounds for the transportation of tissue wrapping 
paper, C. L., from Greenwich, N. Y., to Atlanta, Ga., unlawful! 
in that it exceeds the rate of 4lc and reparation awarded in the 
sum of $48.23. 

Case No. 5467. Cavers Elevator Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co 
et al. Submitted May 30; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in a sum to be hereafter decided upon, on account of 
unreasonable switching charges accruing at Council Blu%s, Ia 

Case No. 5533. Napoleon Hill Cotton Co. vs. M. K. & T. 
Ry. Co. et al. Submitted May 21; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Com- 
plaint alleging that defendant’s tariff naming rates on cotton 
is ambiguous and that application governing shipments from 
Pryor, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo., is unjustly discriminatory, not 
upheld by Commission and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5548. Maine Spinning Co. vs. B. & M. Ry. Co 
et al. Submitted June 19; decided Oct. 10, 1913. Rates for the 
transportation of wool tops from Wilton, N. H., to Skowhegan, 
Me., unreasonable and reparation awarded in the sum of $9.37 

Case No.’ 5552. Daniel B. Curll vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
Submitted April 7; decided Nov 3, 1913. Rates for the trans- 
portation of lumber from Marlinton, W. Va., to Hughesville, 
Pa., unlawful and reparation awarded in the sum of $71.91. 

Case No. 5631. Gamble-Robinson Commission Co. vs. Sou 
Pac. Co. et al. Submitted July 19; decided Nov. 4, 1913. Rate 
for the transportation of apples from Hamilton, N. Y., to 
Owatonna, Minn., not unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5694. Sterling Pickling Works vs. Wabash Ry. et 
al. Submitted July 26; decided Nov. 4, 1913. Rate of 2lce per 
100 pounds for the transportation of a carload shipment of 
pickles from Hamlin to St. Joseph, Mo., via Armourdale, Kan., 
unreasonable, and reparation awarded in the sum of $36. 

Case No. 5112, Bert Ramsey & Co. et al. vs. Rio Grande & 
El Paso R. R. Co. et al. Decided Nov. 3, 1913. Rates for the 
transportation of beer from Milwaukee, Wis., and St. Louis, 
Mo., to El Paso, Tex., not found unreasonable and complaint 
dismissed. 

Case No. 5288. Lagomarcino Grupe Co. vs. C. R. lL. & P. Ry 
Co. et al. Decided Nov. 3, 1913. Refrigeration charges on 
strawberries, cantaloupes and peaches, from Van Buren, Ark., 
to Davenport, Burlington and Ottumwa, Ia., not found to have 
been unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5522. Roderick McKenzie vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. Cc 
et al. Decided Nov. 3 1913. Rates on dressed granite, C. L 
from Barre, Vt., to Salt Lake City, Utah, not found unreason 
able and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5712. Kansas Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T 
et al. Decided Oct. 10, 1913. Reparation awarded in the sum 
of $368, on account of damages resulting from misrouted ship- 
= of cement from Gas, Kan., to Alhambra and Pasadena, 

al. 

Case No. 5768. Salt Lake Glass & Paint Co. vs. C. M. & St 
L. et al. Decided Oct. 13, 1913. Rates for the transportation of 
wall finish, C. L., from Chicago, Ill., to Salt Lake City, Utah, not 
found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 5779. Rees & Wagner vs. St. L. & Ss. F. R. R. Cc 
Decided Oct. 13, 1913. Rate of 49¢ per 100 pounds for the trans- 
portation of iron pipe, C. L., from Birmingham, Ala., to Collins- 
ville, Okla., not found to have been unreasonable and complaint 
dismissed. 

Case No. 5786. R. B. Homer Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. R\ 
Co. et al. Decided Oct. 13, 1913. Rate of 14c for the trans- 
portation of lumber, C. L., from Branchville, Va., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

Case No. 4729. The Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs 
Tex. & Pac. Ry. Cé. et al. Submitted Oct. 2, 1912; decided Oct 
7, 1913. Rates for the transportation of ponieee and vegetable 
from Louisiana points to Texas points alleged to have been un 
reasonable by complainant. After hearing, rates having bee 
reduced to a basis apparently satisfactory to complainant, com 
plaint dismissed. 
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How this Man woes 


from the Ranks 


Two years ago he was holding a routine job at ordinary 
pay. To-day he is Traffic Manager for the Baker-Vawter 
Company, of Benton Harbor, Michigan—a big job at a 
generous salary. His name is Frank E. Coombs—and 
what he has done, you can do; for his rapid advancement 
is largely due to his taking the LaSalle Extension University 
Home Study Course in Interstate Commerce and Traffic’ 
Management. By mailing the coupon below you get 
the details of his rise in the business world and a copy 
of our remarkdblé free book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 


in One.’’ Sign and mail it now. FRANK E. COOMBS, 
Traffic Manager for Baker Vawter 
Company, of Benton Harbor, Mich. 





Mr. Coombs is one of our students. He has a job that would make most 
of us envious. We have selected his case to show you how you may profit 


Result of 


Home- Study by taking up the study of our course in Interstate Commerce and Traffic 
Course Management. The Baker-Vawter Company is one of the largest manufac- 


turers of office supplies in the country. They have employed Mr. Coombs 
is Traffic Manager for the direct benefit of both themselves and their cus- 
tomers. 
The following is Baker-Vawter Company’s own description, in their own 
words, of Mr. Coombs’ duties: “Our traffic man, Frank E. Coombs, spends 
most of his time looking out for our customers’ interests. Now he is show- 
A Valuable ing the correct freight on shipments fre m. the Baker-Vawter Ci ympany. Low ) 
Contributor to at the memorandum copy ot the bill of lading enclosed with this receipt. 
Mild. Seenten Right above your name you will see some headings and in one of them the 
a cer correct rate from Benton Harbor, Mich., to your town. When you get the 
Efficiency freight bill, check it up with this bill of lading to see that you are charged 
the correct weight and the correct rate. Yes, it costs money to do this, but 
it will save you money and will help gain and hold the good- will of enough 
of you to mean more business for the’ Baker-Vawter Company. 
What we have done for Mr. Coombs, we can do for sali now, while 
you are reading this, there are thousands of industrial -¢ rations, firms 
and individuals doing business in the United States that need traffic man- 


YOU Can Qualify agers. The big steel plants, the big coal companies, the big lumber com- 
for a Similar or panies, the meat packers, the flour mills, the wholesale grocers, the whole- 
Better Position sale dry goods merchants and thousands of others need traffic managers. 


This profession opens up a new field as the result of the new freight laws 
and the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


$35 to $100 a Week for 
Traffic Managers | _Portfolio Free __| 


' LaSalle Extension University 


We can prepare you right in your own home for one of these big § 
jobs. The attached coupon will bring all particulars anda FREE § Department 542 Chicago, Ill. 
copy of our book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” This book } Tramic Management." — 
is worth a dollar of any man’s money, but it is FREE to you, while ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One” and full 
a . ’ . i i nformation and Traffic Book, free of all 

the present edition lasts. g Cost. 

LaSalle Extension University _=— 
Department 542 Chicago, IIl. ‘ Occupation 
Other Courses: Law, Higher Accountancy, Business Administration, Busi- i 

ness English, Bookkeeping J Aaaress 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


ACTUAL SERVICE OF MOTOR TRUCKS allowed on either side for long beams 24 inches in width; 


and by this construction the load is perfectly balanced 

The accompanying illustrations represent the two upon the bed. In order to get a longer bearing than 
five-ton trucks in the service of the Illinois Steel Co., was afforded by the bed of the truck itself, the first 
which have been especially adapted for the company’s truck was provided with two bolsters, one opposite the 
class of work, i. e., handling long and heavy material. dashboard of the truck, and the other at the head of the 


ae 





Motor Trucks in Service of Illinois Steel Co., Especially Arranged for the Carrying of Long and Heavy Material. 


The trucks were not originally adopted as a substi- radiator. In the second truck the forward bolster has 
tute for the horse, but for the performance of certain been omitted, since it was found very difficult to turn 
service which they were unable to do _ before. The the truck, such a long radius being required. 
company is enabled to reach out and cover more remote The trucks are not used for all the purposes which 
points which it was impossible to reach before within the company might like to use them. There is a certain 
the limits of one day. The trucks can make a trip from objection in their use in connection with the hauling to 
the north works to South Chicago and back in half a railway stations on account of the long waiting time, 
day, a trip which was not possible with horse teams with- but the company is beginning to find place for them in 
in the limits of an entire day. all classes of work. It is thought that eventually such 

The trucks have been adapted to handling this co-operation will be given by railway people as will 














Motor Trucks in Service of Illinois Steel Co. These Trucks Have Made as High as 85 Miles in One Day of Ten and One- 
Half Hours, Including Time of Loading and Unloading. 


class of material in much the same manner as logging enable them to use the trucks even in station service. 
trucks are built. This required some negotiation on the’ It is urged that this would be ultimately of great benefit 
part of the company with the manufacturers of the’ to the railways since they would be able to get out- 
trucks, but the results are extremely satisfactory. going material t6 their stations in the morning, and 

The bed of the trucks has been made 8 feet in width,and this would enable a. better distribution of the working 
by reducing the width of the cab to 38 inches space is’ time of their station forces. 
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Have you been compelled to give up 


Fibre Cases 


and go back to expensive 


Wooden Boxes? 


How many Merchants and Manufacturers (possibly you, yourself) have given up the use 
of Fibre or Corrugated Cases because those cases did not sufficiently protect the goods? And how 
many concerns have never attempted to use these lightweight and economical boxes, in place 
of wooden ones, because they had heard that some fibre cases did not carry? 

When you see the Hummel & Downing box maker’s certificate on a fibre or corrugated case 
you can be assured that that case exceeds the Railroad regulations in every way. 

Only the best of boxboard, made in our own paper mill, under the same roof with our box 
plant, is used in the manufacture of these guaranteed containers. If the board does not exceed 
specifications in every way, it is returned to the beaters and made over. 

For this reason you can be sure that you are getting a uniformly excellent product that 
will carry your goods as well, or better than a well-made wooden box. 

The initial cost of these cases is a little more than that of other makes, but less than wooden 
boxes. 

Our policy is “Quality First.” 

We eliminate your packing-room troubles and reduce your damage claims. 


Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee 








Standard Freight Claim Forms 


AS APPROVED BY 


THE FREICHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEACUE 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS 


AND THE 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Will Greatly Facilitate the Handling of Your Claims 
TWO KINDS: OVERCHARGE AND LOSS AND DAMAGE 


Packed in Lots of 100 each. Price, $2.00 per package. 
Sent prepaid if cash accompanies order. Stamps acceptable. Quantity price upon application, 


READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 418 South Market Street, CHICAGO 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to aavertisers. 
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A horse team leaving the works at 7:30 would ordi- 
narily get to the station at about 10; with the truck leav- 
ing at the same time, the delivery should be made by 
about 8 o'clock. The team consumes so much time upon 
the road that it necessarily causes great congestion at 
the station. 

On account of the increase in the=cost of teaming 
facilities, Mr. Charles W. Shepherd, assistant superin- 
tendent, warehouse department, Illinois Steel Co., con- 
siders that the motor is an economical proposition, espe- 
cially for heavy hauling. 

The only objection heretofore t. the use of the motor 
truck has been the large initial ‘ost, making the depre- 
ciation account too heavy; but with improved facilities 
for manufacture, the prices are coming down, and the 
field is thus being broadened. 

As to the comparison between the use of gasoline 
and electric, the experience of the Illinois Steel Co. 


gives no information. Both of their present trucks 
are gasoline, the older one being a Peerless, made by 
the Peerless Motor Co. of Cleveland, O., and the latter 
one being a Saurer, manufactured by the International 
Motor Co. 

There has been a certain disadvantage experienced 
in a cold climate in the case of the gasoline motor, and 
this to some extent has caused certain users to favor 
the electric. The principal difference between the trucks 
is in the contracted radius of action of the electric. These 
trucks have been used on trips as long as 85 miles in 
10% hours, including time for loading, unloading and 
such delays as occurred on the road. On such trips as 
these the use of electric cars is impossible. 

It is considered that possibly the electric might be use- 
ful in deliveries to railway stations, above referred to, 
where the loss due to waiting time would be véry greatly 
reduced in the case of electric trucks, and it is quite 
possible that this matter will be looked into in the 
future. 


AN ATTRACTIVE LOAD OF BOXES. 


The ability of a-large number of commodities, when 
properly packed in high-grade fiber containers, to arrive 


Traveling Advertisement for Argo Starch, More Effective Thar Billboard. 








at the end of a journey in not only good but in posi- 
tively attractive shape, is shown by this photograph of 
a load of Argo starch. It was hauled by freight from 
Chicago to Oswego, N. Y., and there loaded for the 
short haul, as shown in this view. The photograph is 
one of those taken at the request of fiber box manufac- 
turers at the time of the Pridham case hearing. 

It is interesting to note that this view was inad- 
vertently taken close to a billboard, which raises the 
question of the value of well-labeled packages as an 
advertisement of the product, as compared with the 
billboard. This load of packages occupies about as much 
space on the street as would be taken up on the bill- 
board by its manufacturer if he should choose to adver- 
tise in this way, but instead of getting a stationary, 
inactive advertisement, which can only attract attention 
of people who look at it while going by its own loca- 
tion, he gets a moving display, which will attract the 









eyes, to a greater or less extent, of a large proportion 
of the persons it passes while it may cover many city 
blocks before it reaches the unloading point. More im- 
portant, it is the kind of an advertisement that proves 
somebody is actually buying. This is something worth 
the attention of traffic managers who wish not only to 
secure an economical but an attractive package. A 
little co-operation with the advertising manager would 
work this hint into something practical. 


CAMPAIGN FOR PROPER LOADING 





A movement which is bound to spread and exert a 
very beneficial influence toward the improvement of gen- 
eral conditions results from the arrangement which is 
being enforced through the Chicago Car Interchange Bu- 
reau, organized and supported by the various carriers 
entering the Chicago switching district. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association has issued a 
book of loading rules, revised up to 1913, instructing ship- 
pers how to load the various commodities. When cars 
are offered in interchange in the district covered by the 
Chicago Car Interchange Bureau, which is bounded by 
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December 20, 1913 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the 


National Association of Railway Commissioners 


25th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
At Washington, D. C., October 28-31, 1913 


One volume, black cloth, about 1,000 pages, uniform with 
annual reports previously issued by the Government Print- 
ng Office Price, $1.00, plus express charges or postage 
Contains all Committee Reports and discussion thereon in 
full, including Committees on 

Railway Valuation. 

Railway Capitalization 

Railroad Taxes and Plans for Ascertain- 
ng Fair Valuation for Railroad Property. 

As only enough copies will be printed to fill orders re- 
ceived, requisitions should be made at once for the full 
number of copies that will be ultimately required. 


LAW REPORTING COMPANY, 115 Broadway, New York 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


SAVE MONEY ON 
| SHIPMENTS to CLEVELAND 


THE ONLY WAY 


To Obtain 


Lowest Cartage Charges, Quickest and Most Con- 
venient Delivery, Best Through Routing 


is to have actual and positive knowledge of the 
layout of the city, and location of its industries, 
and carriers’ facilities. This information is 
provided in 


THE RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL 
MAP OF CLEVELAND 


Compiled by D. F. HURD, 
Traffic Commissioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


A complete, authoritative, practical traffic 
map. A limited number of copies of this map 
have been obtained for distribution among its 
subscribers by The Traffic World. Please 
order at once. 


On bond paper, size 36 x 5C scale 2% inches o the mile. 
price $1.50. On linen-back paper, $2.50 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 So. Market St., Chicago 


THE TRAFFIC 


The Traffic World’s 


, along broad lin 


WORLD 


Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which will add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 
being unknown to the person mak- 
ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 


answer many such questions as 


naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 
are now prepared to supply the 
demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 


The Traffic World will endeavor | 
to put any person who places an | 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Motor Track Transportation 
Freight Handling Appliances and Methods 
Packing Materials and Methods 
Headkeg of "Shipme 

ing 0 rt Shipments 
Warehousing, F orwarding and Customs Brokerage 
Office Equipment and Methods 


This service will be conducted pron aptly, 
and absolutely without 

bias of any sort. Simply address an inquiry 
to The Traffic World, which is the natural 
ing house for information on these sub- 


jects, and let us do the searching. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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the E., J. & E. Outer Belt Line from Waukegan on the 
north to Porter, Ind., on the east, such cars are properly 
loaded by the receiving line, and the delivering line is 
charged at the rate of $5 per car for doing the work that 
should have been done by the shipper who originally 
loaded the car. The delivering line is penalized to the 
extent of $5 per car for their failure to see that the 
shipper properly loaded the car; thus the penalty for 
improperly loading is charged to the railway company 
when the shippers are at fault for not carrying out pro- 
visions of the loading rules, a copy of which can be 
procured from the secretary of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association, J. W. Taylor, who is located in the Karpen 
Building, Chicago, III. 


The shippers in the Chicago switching district are 
supplied with a copy of the loading rules, and in this 
territory the rules are strictly enforced by the railroad 
companies, through the Chicago Car Interchange Bureau, 
and the Chicago roads are being put to a great deal of 
expense account of the rules not being lived up to and 
enforced outside of the Chicago territory, and a general 
improvement toward better loading seems to bé desirable, 
both for the protection of the shipper loading the car 
and the railroad company who must transport it to its 
destination, both as a matter of safety and protection 
of the contents. It also results in benefit to the shippers 
in expediting the freight, and it will not be necessary 
to hold up in transit cars to adjust or reload the lading. 
So it is a proposition of mutual interest all around. 

One rule in particular is causing more or less trouble 
account of shippers failing to properly load shipments 
in house cars that are liable to shift in transit. This 
refers to M. C. B. loading rule No. 124, which reads as 
follows: 

“Lading must be secured in closed cars, so that it 
will not come in contact with side doors or roll and shift 
in transit. Cars equipped with protection slats nailed to 
outside of door posts or to doors will not be accepted. 
Cars without doors and containing freight of a character 
requiring it must have the lading protected from falling 
or rolling out of car by strips or slab wood, not less than 
1% inches thick at center, nailed to inside of door posts 
and sufficiently close to floor of car and to each other 
to prevent lading from passing between them.” 

There are a great many shippers in this country who 
still think that it is all right to fill up a car and then 
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shut the door some way or other, and let it go, just so 
they get the door closed. As a matter of fact, railway 
men insist that the only function that the side doors 
are supposed to perform is to protect the lading against 
the weather and theft, and it is necessary to protect the 
shipments from coming in contact with the side door by 
putting in sufficient slats to keep the material from get- 
ting in contact with the side door, shoving the door out, 
allowing the goods to be lost or damaged by the weather, 
to say nothing of the danger of side doors damaging pass- 
ing equipment and endangering the lives of trainmen and 
the public. 


CARRIERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Great Northern Express Co., of which G. F. Hutchin- 
son is general agent at Chicago, calls attention of express 
shippers to the fast express service afforded by the Great 
Northern Express Co., leaving Chicago via C., B. & Q. fast 
express train No. 57 at 9:45 p. m., making direct connection 
at St. Paul with the transcontinental exclusive mail and 
express train No. 27 on the Great Northern Railway, serv- 
ing all principal towns to the coast, reaching Seattle within 
56 hours from Chicago, connecting at St. Paul with all ex- 
press trains operated by the Great Northern system, at Spo- 
kane with Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, and Spo- 
kane & Inland Empire Railway; also connecting at Win- 
nipeg, Man., with the Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Pacific for points in Canada. A through car service has 
been established between Chicago and coast points to 
eliminate delay and risk of damage in transfer. 

Maine Central has closed the station known as South 
Rangeley, located on the Rangeley branch, 2.5 miles 
south of Oquossoc, Me., and freight can be accepted for 
that point waybilled charges prepaid only. The station 
will be reopened about May 1, 1914. 

Canadian Pacific Railway announces the removal of 
its freight department, including the freight department 
of the Soo Line, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and 
Canadian Pacific Despatch, from 458 Broadway, New 
York City, to the Woolworth Building. The change will 
be made on December 22. 

Effective December 1, the office of general freight and 
passenger agent, St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific 
Railway, at Amarillo, Tex., is abolished. 


Save Three-Fourths The Money 


you now pay for weighing car-load freight. 

In addition, reduce the congestion at the scales 
and in the yards; release the switching crews for 
other duties; facilitate the movement of freight 


over the whole system. 


We'll tell you how others have been doing this 


for twenty-five years. 
Your name and address is all we need. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 


CHICAGO 


607 Hartford Bldg. - ~ 





Automatic Weight Recorder for R. R. Track Scales 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 «Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a specialty; Experts on railroad fariffs fur- 
nished; Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York. 


H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg.,; St. Louis, Mo. 


Watson & 
Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. 


Commerce Expert. 


Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnatti, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Special 
attention given to rate and interstate commerce 
cases. Competent corps of traffic experts in con- 
nection with both offices. 

1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 
Luther M. Walter 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Aa a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to attorneys. 
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PERSONAL 


Oliver W. 
Montana commission 


clerk for the 

in 1907, has 
resigned, his resignation to take effect January 1. It is 
stated that he will engage in private practice at Helena 
in matters connected with railway rates. 


rate 
since its organization 


Tong, who has been 


W. G. Brooks has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent, Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., reporting to A. O. 
Jacksonville. 


Dawson, commercial agent, 


Charles G. Norris has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent, Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, at Macon, Ga., 
vice William Henderson, resigned to accept service with 
another company. 


On December 1 
portation 


the Mohawk Valley Shippers’ Trans- 
Utica, N. Y., became the Trans- 
portation of the Utica Chamber of Com- 
merce. J. E. Hundley has been appointed commissioner, 
Transportation Department, Utica Chamber of Commerce. 


Association, 
Department 


Henry Martin, vice-president and general manager 
of the International & Great Northern, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., was drowned at Valley Junction, Tex., 
on December 5, while directing the road’s relief forces 
in the work of rescuing persons who had been marooned 
by the floods in the Brazos River. 

F. M. Williams is appointed division freight agent 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, with head- 
quarters at Trinidad, Colo., succeeding W. P. Matchette, 
assigned other duties. 

A. G. Sheer is appointed chief of tariff bureau St. 
Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Railway, with offices 
at Chicago, II. 

P. H. Graus has resigned from the service of the 
A. H. Erickson Co., Chicago, and is now connected with 
the Chicago office of Dietrich-Heydemann Co. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAFFIC CLUB 


The Traffic Club of New England held its annual 
meeting and dinner at Boston on December 12. The fea- 
ture of the meeting was the enthusiastic manner in 
which the club passed a series of resolutions highly 
complimentary to T. E. Byrnes, retiring president, who 
is also retiring from railroad service. The resolutions 
follow: 


“The members of the Traffic Club of New England 
desire to ‘express upon the records of the club their 
appreciation of the services of the retiring president, 
Timothy E. Byrnes, freely given to it from its organ- 
ization to the present time. 


“His devotion to all its varied interests and his 
attention to all its affairs have placed it upon its present 
broad and substantial foundation and contributed much 
to its present success, influence and usefulness. We de- 
sire to express our sense of personal obligation for his 
aid, influence and friendship, and to tender to him our 
appreciation of his able and distinguished services to 
the transportation interests of New England, the develop- 
ment of business, and his ability and influence in the 
discussion and solution of public questions and public 
policy. We are glad to give expression to our appre- 
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ciation of his friendship and to tender to him our tribute 
of personal esteem and affection.” 

At the business meeting Sam W. Manning, general 
N. E. agent of the Santa Fe Railway system, was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Byrnes. The other officers chosen 
were: Vice-presidents, J. H. Hustis, president of the 
New Haven road; Charles W. Robie, assistant general 
manager of the American Express Co.; H. M. Biscoe, 
vice-president of the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., in charge 
of the Boston & Albany; Gen. William A. Bancroft, pres- 
ident of the Boston Elevated Railway Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, C. A. Anderson, general agent” of the Judson 
Freight Forwarding Co. 

The following directors were also chosen, for two 
E. Mayer, traffic manager of Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation; W. P. Libby, traffic manager 
of the Plymouth Cordage Co.; William B. Brooks, of 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd.; P. J. Dowd, traffic manager 
of the Traffic Bureau of the Holyoke Board of Trade; 
A. J. Canfield, traffic manager of Swift’s New England 
interests; George H. Eaton, general freight agent of the 
Boston & Maine road; J. Karcher, Jr., general agent of 
the Erie road. 


years: C, 


CONFERENCE ON EXPRESS RATES 


After further consideration, in which a great deal 
of detail and technical information was brought out, the 
committee of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, at the conference on December 13, took action 
toward uniform settlement of the situation by various 
states by agreeing that the committee was in full accord 
with the affirmative result of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s action, whereby the public enjoys lower 
rates and simplification of rules and regulations; declared 
its approval of the principle of the sub-block system, and 
its belief that a modified sub-block system should be 
worked out to meet short-haul conditions. A_ sub- 
committee of ten, two from each zone, was appointed 
to develop such a plan and in so doing to seek the co- 
operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the express companies. Each state commission will be 
invited to forward as soon as possible recommendations 
as to its desires. Mr. Decker is chairman of the sub- 
committee, and C. B. Bee, rate expert, Missouri commis- 
sion, is secretary. ‘ 

The subcommittee got to work immediately, trying 
to work out a common ground for progress. The plan 
was to agree on a minimum weight within each zone 
for each sub-block, then for each sub-block to the ad- 
jacent sub-block, and each sub-block to the second sub- 
block system and substitute the rates so arranged for 
the Commission rates. This was taken up for zone 1, 
and 50-cent minimum for the first sub-block agreed upon 
as the basis for detailed consideration of the first sub- 
block, 50 cents, first to next, 50 cents; first to second 
distance, 55 cents; first to third distance, 60 cents, 
therein meeting the Interstate Commerce Commission 
scale. The blocks which are adjacent at the corners on 
a diagonal line take a 55-cent minimum. 


TOLEDO TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 

A special meeting of the Toledo Transportation Club 
was called for December 13 for the purpose of indorsing 
Hon. Hugh T. Mathers of Sidney, O., for appointment as 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, \New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 
Huguenot Express Co. Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. Phone 839 Greeley. . For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from out 
of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


350-356 Seneca St. ‘“‘Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bomded and 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST, LOUIS, MO, 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 


Frank A. 


, Secy. 

The National Industrial Traffic League. Sterlin Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ — 

Object—The object of this league is Aasendtion in chuseh at wea in- The Transportation Club of Lovisviile. 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic dustries located at Sterling and Rock E. L. Roederer, Pres.; 9. J. McBride, 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- Falls, Ill. W. P. Benson, President; H. Secy. 
state Comimerce Commission, state rail- H. Wood, Vice-President; W. J. Bur- The Transportation Club of Toledo. DB. 
road a ans pete pare cars leigh, Secretary-Treasurer; W. EF. Long, D. Ryan, Pres.; J. 8S. Marks, Secy. 
companies in promoting and securing Traffic Manager. T T . 
better eee by the public — Stee Pen kd een ms ont 
the state and national governments o : ane : 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure Tie Geen ee ym te, Be ds Traffic Ciub of Seattle. Roger D. 
proper legislation where deemed neces- Pres.: James 8. Davant, Comimissiouer nneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Secy. 

iS ; ’ ' "The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 


sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the Memphis, Tenn. Sidney A. Jones, Pres.; W. R, Hurley, 


ee ora ot woes: =. = eee Secy. 
view to advance fair ealing an oO Transportati c 
promote, conserve and protect the com- TRAFFIC CLUBS ? a orn wae a 
mercial and transportation interests. National Federation of Traffic and Trans- - Secy. 
Headquarters, Tacoma Blidg., 5 North portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
La Salle §t., Chicago. Carl K. Landes, Secy, J. N.. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
Officers The ewe Transportation Association. Secy. 
: ‘ aS : melnidie Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. E, MacNiven, The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
H,_G. Wilson... «; esters eee President Secy. Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
ommissioner, Transportation Bureau of the Traffic Club of New: York. A. F. _H. Knight, Secy. 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. B 
J. Keavy Vice-President Brooklyn Traffic Club (Inc.). H. L. Wil- Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 
Commissioner, Freight and Traffic Di- lard, Pres.; C, I. Darcy, Secy. Salt Lake Transportation Club. J. H. 
vision Chamber of Commerce, Indian- The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. Davis, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 
apolis, Ind. W. Colby, Pres. Traffic Club of Milwaukee, Wm. P. 
Oscar F. Bell........Secretary-Treasurer The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy 8S. O’Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lioyd, Secy. 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. E. P. Sherrick, Pres.; D, L. Rupert, Secy.- 


Itavid P. Chindblom......Asst. Secretary Jackson, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. outs teenie Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
’ 


5 North La Salle St., Chicago. The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. H hc fo a cae Pees: leone 
National Implement and Vehicle Assocla- em Pres.; C. W. Summerfield, Bale, Secy. 
tion, W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mer., ecy. Transportation Club of Peorla. R, M. 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. The Traffic Club of St. Louis. R. K. Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 
5 Pretty, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy-Treas. — oF ere. D. F. Hurd, 

National League of Commission Mer- The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. FE. C. res.; eve shop, ry. 

hants of the United States. J. J. Castel- Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. Traffic Club of Erle, Pa. Edwin H. Bre- 
ini, Pres,, Cincinnati, O.: R. S. French, The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. villier, Pres.; M. . Hismann, Secy. 
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